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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks, 


Ge" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. 24 | 








DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. | 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’8 | 
BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, | 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
Leads and Metal Furniture, 
Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR | 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.'S JOB AND “*COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “ LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’'S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W.Q. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 





PRESSES. 








NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


(2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FIAT LUX! 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounreRY PRINTING OFFICES. 


if 


— wT 





The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 


ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., of the Rock County Recorder, Janesville, 
Wis., who has been using it for some time in his office, and finds it in- 
valuable. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 


case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
| manner ax to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 


Fig. 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00, 


A discount of ten per cent. if taken by the half dozen, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





offer it for sale, either in single fonts or by the lot. 


STEREOTYPE LETTER, NEARLY NEW. 


Having purchased all the type of a Stereotype Foundry that was 





started in this city only one year ago, and is therefore nearly new, I 


The fonts are all 


| complete, and will not be divided : 


109 Ibs. GREAT PRIMER, No. 3, with italic. 
285 “ PICA. No. 10, a 
140 “ PICA, No. %, 
200 ‘** SMALL PICA, No. 9, 
110 “ PICA, Old Style, No. 2, " 
The above fonts are all from the Johnson Type Foundry. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor 8t., Philadelphia. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One Adams Press, 26x40; warranted in good order; has cone fly-wheel, &c. 
One Hoe Folio Post Cylinder Press, in good order; has two fountains and extra distributors ; price $800. 
One Folio Post Potter Cylinder Press, in very good order; price $500. 
One No. 6 Hoe Smith Press, platen 26x40 ; warranted in good order. 
One No. 4 Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37; in good order. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen, 22x32, good as new. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 2244x28, in perfect order. 
One Rust Washington Hand Press, platen 22x32. 
One Ramage Hand Press, platen 12!¢x17; cheap. 
One Half-medium Gordon Press, 13x19 inches inside chase, with fountain and steam fixtures; in good order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, old style, 9x124¢ inside chase; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 91¢x14 inside chase. 
One Liberty Card and Billhead Press, 7x11 inside chase; good as new. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in first-rate order; 41¢x8 inches inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 34¢x5 inches inside chase. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 
Standing$Presses, different makes and sizes. 
Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete, as follows: 36x36, 33x48. 


One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


BOOEKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Embossing Press, in good order; price $300. 

One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 

One extra heavy Rieh] 32-inch Cutting Machine, for steam or hand power, in perfect order; cost $650; price $400. 
One Railroad Ticket Numbering Machine, in perfect order, $400. 

One Ribbon Paging Machine, $100. 

Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 


FLAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 





No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


+@20ce>- 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 
JI. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising ‘with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRODUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithegraphs, LKithegraphs, Weed Engravings, Emitations 
of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED. IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 
A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, AND 
AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 
D VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPWPE-FOUNDEBS. 


PRICE, $10.00, 
FOR WHICH SUM WE WILL SEND THE BOOK, BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, TO ANY PART OF TIE UNITED STATES. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
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(From the American Encyclopedia of Printing.) 


TITLES. 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





The title of a work is intended to express its character, 


condensing into few words a description of the contents of 


the volume: thus, every nation places at the head of its 


literature its sacred writings under the pre-eminent title of 


The Book, a meaning expressed equally by Koran, Scrip- 
tures, and Bible. The difficulty of combining into one 
short line a summary, and also a pleasant and attractive 
name suited to the literary fancy of the hour, has com- 
pelled many authors to use the trite title of history, essays, 
miscellanies, or works, in order to avoid the labor of scek- 
ing names more aptly and peculiarly suited to their 
writings. In works of imagination the name of the hero 
or heroine has been chosen as the best method of avoiding 
difficulty, and even Shakspeare placed such convenient, 
ready-made titles as Macbeth, Hamlet, and King John to 
the majority of his dramas, although he exhibited his 
powers in the apt titles of Measure for Measure, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors, Love's Labor 


Lost, Much Ado About Nothing, and The Merry Wives of 


Windsor. Excellently descriptive as are these titles, the 
great dramatist seems to have been seized with despair 
when he named the chief of all his comedies As You Like 
It, and petulantly threw down his pen in entitling another 
Twelfth Night—or, What you Will! Richardson, Field- 
ing, and the novelists that succeeded them generally fol- 
lowed the same method, and merely labeled their works as 
Pamela, Joseph Andrews, or Tristram Shandy. Sir Walter 
Scott rarely departed from this rule, although The Talis- 
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man and The Betrothed are more fairly saben. and 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian is one of the earliest of those 
delusive titles in which sense is sacrificed to sound in order 
to attract public attention. The genius of the great authors 
has, however, so clothed these titles with living warmth 
that it is difficult to remember that but a mere name stands 
as an apology for a title at the head of such works as 
Othello, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, Rob Roy, Zanoni, 
or David Copperfield. The Iliad means but the tale of 
Ilium ; the 2neid, the story of neas ; the Divine Comedy 
of Dante receives its quaint title from its sombre beginning 
and happy end. Milton and Tasso were more fortunate in 
entitling their epics Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Delivered ; 
and the early poems of Scandinavia are happily called the 
Edda, or legends told by a Grandmother. Ancient stories 
have in many countries been strung together on a thread 
of narrative with such names as The Thousand and One 
Nights, The Decameron, and the Canterbury Tales. Many 
great books have, however, found fitting titles. The Dance 
of Death seized the imagination of a despairing multitude ; 
the Fairy Queen well expressed the delicate fancies of 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress promised peace to 
many an aching heart. Among the Latins, instead of direct 
dedications, authors frequently used the names of their 
friends as the title of a book: thus, Cicero gave his treatise 
on Orators the title of Brutus; that upon Friendship he 
called Lelius; and one upon Old Age, Cato. Tasso in 
imitation affixed the name of his friend Manso as the title 
to his dialogue upon Friendship; and there have been other 
modern instances, although a better taste impelled Tenny- 
son to call his wail of sorrowing friendship In Memoriam, 
without violating the sacredness of private life by obtruding 
too prominently the name of the friend so lamented; and 
the same feeling furnished the impulse of the exquisite 
laments in which Milton mourns for Lycidas, and Shelley 
wept the death of Keats in the Adonais. 

In England, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the fancy for quaint and queer titles was carried to an 
almost inconceivable extent. In 1585 a book was published 
called The Anatomie of Abuses: being a Discourse or Brief 


Spenser ; 


| 
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Summarie of such Notable Vices and Corruptions as now 
reign in many Christian Countries in the World, especially 
in the Country of Ailgua: Together with the most fearful 
judgments executed upon the Wicked for the same—very 
Godly. To be read by all True Christians everywhere, but 
most chiefly to be regarded in England. Made Dialogue- 
wise, by Philip Stubbs. In 1559 a publication appeared 
with the following name and motto: The Key to Unknown 
Knowledge, or a Shop of Five Windows ; 

Which if you do open, 

To cheapen and copen, 

You will be unwilling, 

For many a shilling, 

To part with the profit 

Which you shall have of it. 

Another publication bore as its title these words: 


Gentlemen, look about you ! 
tcad this over if you're wise, 
If you're not, then read it twise: 
If a fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, read not at all. 
The Puritans affected especial quaintness, as in a treatise 
l 
styled Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the Cove- 
nant, and boiled in the Water of Divine Love—Take ye 
and eat. The fancy of the time seems to have been espe- 
cially pleased with this device, for another work, 1653, was 
styled Some Fine Biskets baked in the Oven of Charity, 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the 
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John Cotton, B. D., late Teacher to the Church of Boston 
in New England, Cambridge. Printed by 8S. G., for Heze- 
kiah Usher, at Boston in New England, 1656. A pamphlet 
against the Duke of Orange in 1703 contained this bitter 


lampoon upon his personal deformity: The Deformity of 


St. Cured, a sermon preached at St. Michael's, Crooked 
Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. J. Crook- 
shanks. Sold by Mathew Denton, at the Crooked Billet, 
near Cripplegate, and by all booksellers. Text—Every 
crooked path shall be made straight. 
the Holy War, was a royalist, so devoted to the causé of 


| the king that when Charles quitted London, in 1642, he 


risked his personal safety among the Puritans by preaching 
from the text, Yea, let him take all, so that my lord the 


| king may return in peace; yet the quaint fancy of the 


— 


Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of Salva- | 


tion. While a third boasted the variation of being A Reap- 
ing-Hook well tempered for the Ears of the Coming Crop ; 
or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully con- 
served for the Chickens of the Church, Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and Doves of the Soul. There were also Crumbs of 
Comfort for the Chickens of the Covenant, and, more com- 
forting still, Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ Breeches; and 
High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness. But unap- 
proachable in quaintness was the treatise entitled Salva- 
tion’s Vantage-Ground; or, A Louping-Stand for Heavy 
Believers. Poverty-stricken Puritans were offered A Six- 
penny-worth of Divine Spirit, while the wealthier were 
welcomed to A Bank of Faith, and the ailing, to the Shop 
of the Spiritual Apothecary. Even the silver-tongued Sil- 
vester, from whom we have received hymns matchless in 
their simple fervor, influenced by the fashion of the time, 
entitled a poem Tobacco battered, and the Pipes shattered 
about their Ears that idly idolize so loathsome a Vanity, by 
a Volley of Holy Shot thundered from Mount Helicon. 
William Penn directed an answer to Fox and his follower 
Burrowes as—A Fox digged out of his Burrowes; and 
De Foe found that A Short Way with Dissenters lodged its 
author promptly in jail. ; 

The Puritans carried the same taste with them into New 
England, and one of their favorite catechisms was entitled 
Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in either England. Drawn 
out of the Breasts of both Testaments for their Souls’ Nour- 
ishment. But may be of like use to any Children. By 


period was also impressed in his successive works entitled 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1640), Good Thoughts in 
Worse Times (1645), and Mixt Contemplations in Better 
Times (1660). Robert Greene, in 1617, wrote A Farewell 
to Folly sent to Courtiers and Scholars, as a President to 
warn them from the Vain Delights that drawe Youth on to 


Repentance; and his last work, called a Groat’s Worth of 


Wit, bought with a Million of Repentance, immediately 
preceded his death from a feast of pickled herring and 
Rhenish wine. Lovell, the naturalist, published at Oxford, 
in 1661, a work entitled Panzoologicomineralogia. 


Fox called his great work The Acts and Monuments of 


the Church, or the Book of Martyrs, but in the last clause 
we find the title by which it acquired its celebrity. Sir 
Walter Scott chose melodious and appropriate names for 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. — 


Burns gave his matchless poem its perfecting touch in call- 
ing it The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Coleridge’s im- 
pressive lines are suitably ushered by the quaint title of 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. The Pleasures of the 
Imagination, of Memory, and of Hope, and the Sentimental 
Journey, struck the fancy of their day as surely as the name 
of the Tale of a Tub met the humor of its time, or that of 
Hood’s Own, that of a later generation. Byron found a 
good name for his detached poems in Hours of Idleness, 
and his pungent wit made a true title for his sarcastic bitter- 
ness in the brief but telling name of British Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, and the still keener title of The Irish 
Avatar. Fenimore Cooper was particularly fortunate in 
attracting the public attention to volumes with such win- 
ning names as Homeward Bound, and Home as Found, or 
the more sentimental ones of The Last of the Mohicans, 
and the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish; and Goethe prepared his 
audience to weep by the very name of The Sorrows of 
Werter. That there is, indeed, much in a name is proved 
by the fact that an excellent novel, which was utterly over- 
looked in England under the title of The Champion of 
Virtue, afterwards became very popular as The Old Eng- 
lish Baron; and Horne Tooke brightened a topic as dull as 


| grammar by styling his treatise the Diversions of Purley. 


Fuller, the author of 
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Sir Walter Scott, who regarded the subject not only as a 
poet and a novelist, but also with the keen business instinct 
of a Scotchman, defended his custom of using the names of 
the principal characters as the title of his fictions, on the 
ground that such names, giving no foretaste of the style of 
the story, left all to the imagination of the expectant 
reader. Notwithstanding this plausible reason for a gene- 
rally accepted method of nomenclature, fashion has ruled 
the titles of books to a great extent; and that of an extra- 


ordinarily successful one has always found imitators: The | 


Mysteries of Udolpho was followed by the Mysteries of 
Paris, and that in turn by the Mysteries of London; while 
Japhet in Search of his Father was mated by Celebs in 
Search of a Wife. 

Another class of attractive names embraces such as The 
Pirate, The Antiquary, The Absentee, The Monk, The 
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Bar-Room, The Wide Wide World, Alone, An Old- 
Fashioned Girl, Ginx’s Baby, and The Innocents Abroad. 
In dramatic literature the especial necessity for effective and 
striking titles has been felt from the earliest times. An 
ancient Hindoo play was called the Toy-Cart, and the first 
comedy in the English language, Gammer Gurton’s Needle ; 
in later times there have been The Broken Heart, Every 
Man in his Humor, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, She 
Stoops to Conquer, and, still more recently, Money, Still 
Waters Run Deep, London Assurance, The Last Man, 
Delicate Ground, Extremes, The Marble Heart, and a mul- 
titude of others equally suited for effect upon a hand-bill 


or display on a poster. In periodical literature the same 


| difficulty has been experienced as in the selection of titles 


Marooners, Partisan, The Pioneer, Bravo and Bandit, The | 


Spy, and The Scout; while in poetry similar titles are The 
Minstrel, The Hermit, and The Wanderer. 

A very large number of novels have been published 
under such pleasing catchwords as Patronage, Progress and 
Prejudice, Pride, Discipline and Discretion, while the Lord 
of the Isles and the Lady of the Manor have marshaled a 
host of followers. The taste fur descriptive titles has in- 
creased during recent years: ‘thus, Dickens, who in his 
early days was content with the Pickwick Papers or Bar- 
naby Rudge, afterwards selected such 
Haunted Man, Hard Times, Great Expectations, and Our 
Mutual Friend. Bulwer began his long career with the 
staid old-fashioned title of Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman; but, altering with the altering times, took after- 
wards the pleasing title of My Novel, and the still more 


names as The 


for books. The first review was styled the Journal des 
Savans, but was compelled to counteract the unfavorable 
impression conveyed by its title by explaining that even 
the humblest laborer could find profit and pleasure in 


| perusing its pages; the subsequent titles of The Tattler, 


} 


Spectator, Rambler, Idler, Lounger, and Connoisseur can- 
not be regarded as especially suitable selections, and the 
same objection is applicable to such indefinite titles as 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, the Two Worlds, and the North 
American. Recently the same endeavor after effect has 
been displayed among periodicals in adopting such names 
as Household Words, All The Year Round, Every Satur- 
day, Temple Bar, London Seciety, and the Atlantic and 
Overland Monthlies. The magazines, however, still gene- 
rally preserve titles made from the names of the proprietors, 
as Harper's, Lippincott’s, and Scribner's Magazines. In 


| newspapers, in every country, titles have been used equiva- 


effective one of What Will He Do With It ?—which has | 


provoked imitation in the striking titles of Can You For- 
give Her, and, Put Yourself in His Place. 


Victor Hugo, in | 


a similar manner, named an early book The Hunchback of | 
| by the fact that among the newspapers of London, in 1870, 


Notre Dame, and his later ones, Les Misérables and The 
Man Who Laughs. Kit North’s euphonism of the Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life has also been frequently imi- 
tated. In modern German literature, some thoughtful 
novels have been thoughtfully named as Debit and Credit, 


Hammer and Anvil, and Through Night to Light; and | 
Auerbach has treated lofty topics in On the Heights. In 


popular English light literature, striking titles also prevail, 
as The Yellow Mask, Scouring the White Horse, Very 
Hard Cash, Never Too Late To Mend, The Woman in 
White, Man and Wife, Woman’s Kingdom, The Book of 
Snobs, Yellow-Plush Papers, Vanity Fair, and The Dead 
Secret. In the very varied literature of the United States 
every species of title has been used, from The Mystery of 
the Scarlet Letter to Sam Slick of Slickville. Neal's dash- 
ing manner was well reflected in the name Charcoal 
Sketches, and Willis’s elaborate sprightliness was curiously 
styled Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. Effective titles 
for popular books have been Moby Dick, Ten Nights in a 


lent to Mercury, Courant, Times, Tidings, News, News 
Letter, Journal, Gazette, Sun, Messenger, Post, Advertiser, 
Chronicle, Ledger, Post-Boy, Herald, Press, Telegraph, 
Register, and other expressions for a periodical compen- 
dium of news. The fondness for certain names is illustrated 
there were thirty which contained in the title the word 
Gazette, twenty-eight using the word Journal, twenty-five 
News, twenty-two Times, fifteen Chronicle, and fifteen the 
word Review. 
ore 

Tue half-penny postage system, introduced into Great 
Britain about nine months ago, has fully corresponded with 
the anticipations of the friends of that measure, and there 
have been no signs of a serious diminution of the postal 
revenue, although a loss of $250,000 was caused by the 
abolition of the newspaper stamp. The first six months’ 
operation of the half-penny newspaper and postal card 
system gives the following as the issue of labels, cards, 
and wrappers: 77,215,680 half-penny labels, yielding a 
revenue of $804,330, and 33,048,420 wrappers, yielding 
$344,250. The half-penny postal cards mumbered 58,485,- 
960, and yielded $6,092 29. It is believed that the amounts 
will be largely increased during the next six months. 
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{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


ABOUT MARGINS.—No. IV. 





BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





Many years ago Mrs. Glass wrote a book on cooking, one 
direction in which has ever since been the occasion of in- 
finite amusement. It was substantially thus: How to Cook | 
Fish.—First, catch your fish. | 

But there are people who try to cook fish before they 
have the fish; there are people who attempt work, and 
omit the preliminary and indispensable condition. From 
the days of the men who undertook to make bricks with- | 
out straw, and to build houses without counting the cost, 
down to a contemporary inventor who devised a new print- 
ing press that was to be faultless, and yet who omitted all 
provision for rollers or inking apparatus, there have been 
plenty of men who thought that it was not worth the while 
of a man of genius to bother his head with trifles and details. 
There have even been printers who began the manufacture 
of books or pamphlets by neglecting the first principles. It 
is a grievous confession to make—but these printers are as 
common among the ranks of employers as of journeymen. 
How many of our amateur book-makers make or provide a 
pattern leaf and page by which they may know, and not guess, 
the exact size of the page and the width of the margin ? 

In other trades it is required that the workman sh:ll see 
the end from the beginning. The carpenter who builds a 
house works from a carefully-drawn plan, with exact 
measurements and specifications ; the joiner has his model ; 
the machinist his pattern or working drawings. Even the 
artist must have his preliminary sketch. It is only in the 
making of books—neatest and exactest of all pursuits— 
that the workman disdains all preliminary head-work, all 
sketches and calculations, and expects to secure a happy 
conclusion through main strength and intuitive genius. 
Right well does the writer remember a colloquy that took 
place in an office, some twenty-five years ago, between a 
boy and his employer. 

“How long shall I make this page?” inquired the boy, as 
he took up the galley proof. 

“Twice the length of the lead. Every fool knows that.” 

In five minutes back comes the boy. ‘It appears to me 
that page will be too long.” 

“* See here, young man ! 
don’t make silly remarks.” 

The pages were duly made up as ordered; the width of 
margin was guessed at; and when the form was laid on 
press, to the infinite astonishment of the employer, it was 
discovered that the pages were too long for the paper. 
How odd it was, that the rule that had served so well for 
making margins for 16mos, on a long and narrow sheet, 
should fail when it was tried on a short and square sheet! | 
Of course the bey was properly censured—for the em- 
ployer was a pious man, and admired the Jewish fashion of 
having a scapegoat. 


Do you do as you are told, and 





‘neighbor's lot 
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To make a book of satisfactory shape, with correct mar- 
gins, it is necessary, at the outset, to obey the spirit of the 
transparently simple directions of Mrs. Glass. One must 
catch his fish, or make his pattern. Before a type is set, 
before measure is made, somebody should procure a sheet 
of the paper that is to be used, and fold it accurately to the 
fold that is required. Who should be this somebody ? 
Clearly the employer or his manager or foreman. It is not, 


or at least should not be, the duty of the compositor or 


pressman to devise the margins of books, or size of pages, 


| any more than to determine the size of the type or the 


quality of the paper. 

First of all, select the paper, and get it. He who post- 
pones this part of the work until the composition is done, 
will probably find himself in the awkward predicament of 
the man who built a house without a professional survey 
of the land, and jutted the building six inches over on his 
It may not be as expensive to overrun 
matter as it is to take down a building; but it is quite as 
aggravating. 

Among most customers, and with many printers, there is 
a prevalent notion that it is possible to get paper of almost 
any size, weight, or quality, to suit any kind of page. The 
facts are directly the reverse. It is only the size 24x38 
that can be found in any reasonable degree of variety. All 
other sizes are of irregular and exceptional supply. Most 
publishers find it necessary to have their paper for books 
made to order, at a delay of two or four weeks. It is not 
practicable to get small lots made. One must take what 
he can find. It is, then, of importance that the paper 
should be selected first. The page of type and the margins 
may be accommodated to the paper, if one has permission 
to do so; or the paper bought may be cut down to the 
right size, and accommodated to the prescribed shape. In 
either case, the printer may spare himself the disappoint- 
ment of overrunning matter or of remaking-up forms. 
This preliminary selection of paper will also be of service 
in enabling him to decide how many pages he can work to 
advantage in one form, what style of imposition he can use 
to save needless folding, and whether it is judicious to con- 
tract or expand the composition so as to keep pages in even 
forms. 

If, as is rarely the case, the employer has received exact 
orders to make a leaf of certain size, he has a positive stand- 
point to work from. If he has not, and if he has but little 
experience in such work, he should take this sheet to his 
binder and ask him how much he will trim off the paper. 
He will probably be told that on the head margin of an 
ordinary octavo, where there is a smooth folded edge, the 
width of the trimming will vary from a nonpareil to a pica. 
Acting on this hint, the manager will take a rule and lead 
pencil, and mark a pencil line about a bourgeois (the mean 
between pica and nonpareil) from the head. He will further 
be told that the width of the trimming on the fore edge of 
the book (on which edge half the leaves are smooth and 
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folded, and half are ragged and uneven) will depend on the 
condition of the edges and the folding; that, in any event, 
it will be one-half more than that of the trimming at the 
head, and may be more than double. Learning this, and 
supposing that the work in hand is of average irregularity 
at edges, the manager will rule a line down the fore edge 
about a paragon from the edge. 
that the trimming at the tail, where all the edges are 
usually of single leaves and ragged, will be about three 
times that of the head, and may be more. And then the 
questioner should rule a pencil line about half an inch 
from the tail edge, taking care, by measurement, to get the 
ruled lines square with or parallel to the straight back 
edge. 

These ruled lines indicate the largest size to which the 
book or pamphlet can be trimmed. Unless he has special 
directions to the contrary, he should make his calculations 
to give the largest possible margin. If the margin is thought 
too large, it can be cut down; but there can be no enlarge- 
ment of a book that has been cut too small. 

As the ruled lines indicate the size of the leaf when it 
will be trimmed, they will also serve as a guide for deter- 
mining the proper dimensions of the page of type. If the 
type is small and solid, we make a large page; if it is large 
and leaded, we make asmall page. For remarks concerning 
this, see previous number of CrrcuLar. Select the lead 
that will be used for the measure, and lay it down on the 
leaf midway between the back edge and the ruled line near 
the fore edge. Mark the paper at each end of the lead. 
The distance between this mark and the edge represents 
the width of fore and of back margin. 

For the ordinary book or pamphlet for which a margin 
uniform on all sides is desired, make marks on the paper at 
the same distance from head and tail lines, as there is from 
the side mark to front line. These four marks indicate the 
proper dimensions of the page. One has but to cut a gauge 
to the distance between the upper and lower marks. He 
can go to making-up without hesitation. He can be sure 
that he is right. 

For a pamphlet like a case in error, or any book for which 
an unusually large front and tail margin is desired, draw 
on the leaf ruled lines of the size of page desired, laying 
down the lines in the same position in which it is intended 
that the page shall be printed. Allow as much blank at 
front or at tail as may seem expedient, and then cut gauge 
to suit. 

The sheet that contains this pattern of the leaf, and of the 
page, may then be laid aside. But it should not be de 
stroyed. Its best use will be found when we reach the 
work of making margin in the chase. And this will be the 
subject of the next article. 

ooo 

Burt three of the present newspapers of London were 
established before the beginning of the present century— 
the Zimes, the Public Ledger, and the Post. 








He will further be told | 





run backwards than disfigure his work in this way. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress.) 
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Paper Board.—Otherwise called wetting board. 

Paper Duty.—An impost formerly levied on certain de- 
scriptions of paper in Great Britain, but recently repealed. 
See Laws Relating to Newspapers. 

Paper Knife.—A long broad knife, used by the ware- 
houseman, to cut up the paper for printing. These knives 
are not used much now, as the cutting-machine has super- 
seded them, by cutting the paper in larger quantities, thus 
saving much time, and giving a cleaner cut to the edges. 

Paper Stool.—A strong wooden stool on which the piles 
of paper are deposited while the warehouseman is hanging 
the sheets on the poles. 

Papering the Cases.—Affixing pieces of paper to the 
bottom of the boxes, in order that the types may not be 
damaged by coming into direct contact with the wood dur- 
ing the process of distribution. It is done by the printers’ 


joiner. 


Papering-up Letter.— Wrapping up the pages of matter 
in paper to be placed aside for future use. The type should 
be carefully tied up, and perfectly dry before it is papered, 
and its destination or description legibly written on the 
outside. 

Par.—An abbreviation of the word “paragraph,” gene- 
rally used by compositors. 

Paragon.—A type one size larger than Great Primer and 
one smaller than Double Pica. 


Paragraph.—This sign (“| ), which is used for marking 
off some clause or portion of reading matter which is in- 
tended to be distinct from what has gone before it, is now 
seldom used, except as a reference mark, or in the Bible to 
divide chapters. In Common Prayer-Books paragraphs 
are used to denote the rubrical direction. The word is 
most frequently now applied to the matter itself, and not to 
the sign which denotes it. Newspaper paragraphs are usu- 
ally short and pointed, and a peculiar art is frequently 
displayed in their wording. It is usual to commence a 
paragraph with an indention of one or more ems, according 
to the width of the measure and the openness of the matter, 
as in a long line the indention of one em is scarcely suf- 
ficiently noticeable. This, however, is left to the discretion 
of the author or printer. Many compositors have a some- 
what dishonest habit of driving out a word or two at the 
close of a paragraph to make a “fat” line. This should 
always be discountenanced, especially if regard is had to 
the appearance of the work subsequently. Part of a word 
or one or two short words should never form a break-line 
of themselves; and a careful compositor will rather over- 
The 
proof-reader should never pass this irregularity. The last 
line of a paragraph should on no account commence a page, 
neither should the first line end one, if possible. The length 
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of the page should be altered in preference to doing so. 
Authors and editors are frequently censurably careless in 
marking the commencement of a paragraph in their copy, 
and the expense of printing is materially increased by over- 
runs having to be made on this account. 


Parallel (| ).—A reference mark which follows the sec- | 


tion and precedes the paragraph. 

Parallel Matter.—In some works, the arguments for and 
against are printed in parallel columns. When this is the 
vase, each paragraph commences exactly level with the one 
to which it refers in the opposite column, and the shortest 





’ 


paragraphs are continued with as many white lines as | 


is necessary to bring them to the same length as their 
opponents. 

Parchment.—A thin skin sometimes used for covering 
tympans, both inner and outer, by reason of its toughness 
and durability. Old deeds, leases, etc , are frequently used 
for economy sake. A good skin is free from imperfections 
or cuts, and is of uniform thickness throughout. The outer 
tympan may be a little thicker than the inner one.—Sce 
Tympans. 





Parenthesis ()}—A sign used to inclose interpolated 
words or sentcuces, which serve to strengthen the argu- 
ments, though the same sentence would read correctly were 
the inclosed matter taken away. Parentheses are not now 
so frequently used as formerly, as commas serve the same 
purpose and are neater in appearance.—See Punctuation. 

Partner.—In working at press, two men are generally 
employed; they style each other their partner, and share 
the proceeds of all work executed by them on the piece. 

Pass-Book.—A book used for denoting the number of 
lines taken or loaned in making-up. Since the clicking sys- 


tem has become so much in vogue, however, pass-books are | 


seldom required. As we have explained before, great loss 
of time is occasioned in passing the making-up. 

Paste.—A thick semi-fluid compound used for the pur- 
pose of causing paper, etc., to adhere together. To make 
paste that will keep a year, dissolve a teaspoonful of alum 
in a quart of warm water. When cool, stir in flour to give 
it the consistency of thick cream, being particular to beat 
up all the lumps; stir in as much powdered rosin as will 
lay on a sixpence, and throw in half a dozen cloves, to give 
it a pleasant odor. Have on the fire a tea-cup of boiling 
water; pour the flour mixture into it, stirring well all the 
time. In a few minutes it will be of the consistency of 
treacle. 
lay a cover on, and putit in a cool place. When needed 
for use, take out a portion and soften it with warm water. 


Pour it into an earthen or china vessel ; let it cool; | 


Paste Points.—Small brass points, pasted on the tympan | 


for obtaining good register for cards, circulars, etc. 

Paste Pot.—A bow] or box used for holding the paste in 
a printing office. 

Pearl.—A type one size larger than Diamond and one 
size smaller than Ruby. 

Peel.—An instrument shaped somewhat lixe the letter T, 
used for hanging up sheets on the lines. The length of the 
handle is determined by the height of the lines, and the size 
of the head by the sheets to be hung up. 
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Pelts.—Sheep-skins with the wool taken off, dressed 
with lime and dried. When required for use they are 
steeped in urine, and manipulated until they are soft. They 
were used for inking the type before composition balls and 
rollers were invented. 
Penultimate.—The last syllable but one in a word. 
Perfecting.—Printing the second form of a sheet; also 


| called working the reiteration, or backing it. 


Perfect Paper.—The fu'l quantity of paper required for 
any job, together with some sheets extra to provide for 
waste, damages, etc. 

Perfect Ream.—A ream consisting of 2114 quires or 516 
sheets, and in which there are no outside or imperfect 
quires. 

Period, or Full-point (.).—There are three uses for this 
mark of punctuation. 1. To indicate the end of a sentence. 
2. To show the end of an abbreviation, as Prof. for pro- 
3. To serve instead of a leader in tables of contents, 
figure work, or to fill up a space which the leader does not 
entirely occupy.—See Punctuation. 

Pi.—A mass of letters disarranged and in confusion. 
The style of management of a printing office may always be 
known by the quantity of pi it contains, proportionate to 
its size, for every qualified overseer takes care to have the 
least amount of it he possibly can. No receptacle for pi 
should be accessible to the workman, and every bit that is 
made should be rigorously cleared away. 

Pica.—A type one size larger than Small Pica and 
smaller than English. Pica is the unit of measurement in 
the printing business; leads are made up to it, also rules 
and furniture. Thus, lines are said to be so many Picas in 
breadth, and the page so many Picas in depth; the width 
of furniture is from two to eight or ten Picas. Large type 
and wood letter are made to so many lines of Pica, termed 
thus: 8-line Pica Roman, 14-line Pica Antique, etc. 

Pica-Small-Pica.x— When Small Pica type is cast on a 
Pica body, it gives the appearance in print of thin leaded 
matter, and is named as above. In casting up the page, the 
number of Small Pica ens are taken for the width, and the 
number of Pica ems for the length, which, being multi- 
plied, give the quantity of letters in the page. 

Pick.—A small quantity of dirt which adheres to the 
face of the type, and causes a smut on the impression. It 
requires to be picked out with the bodkin, or, what is 
better, removed by the pick brush. 

Pick Brush.—A hard brush used to take picks or dust 
out of a form. 

Picker.—A kind of spike or bodkin, used by type- 
founders for picking out imperfect letters. 

Picker.—In stereotyping, a man who makes corrections 
in stereotype plates. When a plate becomes battered, he 
bores a hole where the battered letter appears, and solders 
the head of a good type into the plate in its place. 

Picking-up Type.—A common phrase used instead of 
composing; a ‘‘picker-up” of type is used in a derogatory 
sense to denote that a man is only capable of the mere 
mechanical operation of lifting the type, but is not accus- 
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tomed to the more intellectual work of making good 
divisions, judicious spacing, ete. 

Pig.—A pressman was formerly frequently so called by 
compositors 
growing less every day, proportionate to the increasing 
education, independence, and refinement of the workmen. 

Pigeon Holes.—Unusually wide spaces between words, 
caused by the carelessness or want of taste of the workman. 
The word is used disrespectfully in this sense, but in cases 
of extreme hurry, such as on newspaper work, where short 
“takes”? have to be quickly justified to make even, pigeon 
holes are unavoidable. ~ 

Pile.—A heap of paper in the warehouse or in the press- 
room. 

Placing Matter.—When an editor or author of a classi- 
fied work (such as this Dictionary) sends in his copy irregu- 
larly, and the compositor has to place the paragraphs in 
alphabetical order, an extra charge is usually made by him 
on that account in the cast-up. Also, where three or more 
types are used in a work or magazine, a similar charge is 
made for placing. 

Planer.—A block of mahogany or other hard wood, per- 
fectly smooth and even on the face, used for planing down 
the type in aform. A useful size for general purposes is 
nine inches long, four and a half inches broad, and three 
inches deep. For newspaper work larger sizes are occasion- 
ally employed. A groove usually runs along the two longer 
edges, to enable the workman to handle it more readily. 

Planing Down.—The process of muking perfectly even 
the face of the letters on the imposing surface or on the 
press-table. Although a simple operation, it is seldom 
properly performed. Types that stand up rather high 
should never be planed after the form is locked up. To do 
so would be to subject them to the utmost danger of being 
battered. 

Planting Sorts.—When certain sorts run short upon a 
particular work, and one compositor, having a good quan- 
tity, hides them from his companions, he is said to “ plant” 
them This is a reprehensible custom, and in well-regu- 
lated printing offices is punished by a fine; for not only is 


it a hindrance to the progress of the work, but oftentimes | 


involves an unnecessary expense, by causing an order on 
the type-founder for sorts that might be done without. 

Platen.—That part of the press or machine which de- 
scends on the form (protected by the blanket, tympans, 
etc.) and effects the impression. The word is frequently, 
but incorrectly, spelled ‘* platten.”’ 

Platen Machine.—A machine in which the impression is 
effected by a platen, as distinguished from one which con- 
tains a cylindrical or other impressing surface. 

Plate Paper.—A thick paper, used for printing page 
wood engravings, to be inserted in a volume by the binder. 

Point Holes.—Fine holes made by the points, by which 
the second and succeeding impressions are registered. 

Points.—Two thin pieces of iron, each having points 
projecting from one end. They are fixed to the tympan to 
secure good register. 


The use of this class of words is, happily, | 
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Points (Punctuational).—The characters, 3:.-%!()? 


| and the marks of reference are all so called by printers. 


For the use of the former, see Punctuation; and for the 
latter, see the different characters in their alphabetical 
order 

Point Screws.—Two small bolts with screws at the end 
which go through holes in the tympan. They are square 
headed, with a nut on the upper side, and serve to fix the 
points securely to the tympan. 

Poles.—The lengths of wood fixed across the room, on 
which printed paper is hung to dry. They should always 
be kept in a condition of scrupulous cleanliness. 


Poll.—A term used by compositors and pressmen, indi- 
cating the amount of their weekly earnings. Itis acommon 
expression with them to say that they have made a ‘‘ good 
poll” or a “ bad poll.” 


Polling.—A vulgarism among printers. When a man 
happens to be the first to finish his job, or arrives at his 
work earliest, he says he has “ polled”’ the others. Very 
often there is a race between two workmen, which is called 
Polling. 

Preface.—The introductory remarks made by the author 
or editor of a volume. In printing, the preface is usually 
reserved till the last, so as to be worked with the title and 
other oddments, forming Sig. A. 


Press.—This word has three meanin ss, according to its 
use, among printers. It is applied to the general body of 
journalism, which, for the sake of brevity, is called the 
Press; it is applied to the machine which produces the im- 
pression—the press; it is also applied, in a confined sense, 
to the operation of working the latter machine, which is 
valled “‘ press” in contradistinction to “case,” which in- 
cludes the various processes connected with the art of 
composition. With the first of these meanings we have 
little to do in this ‘‘ Dictionary of Typography.” The ex- 
isting laws relating to the press, with a sketch of the rise 


' and progress of the press, will be found in previous pages. 


We shall simply refer to the press as a machine, and to press 
as the art of using that machine, under the heads respec- 
tively of Presses and Press-work. 

Press Bar.—The arm of the press to which the handle is 
attached. 

Press Boards.—<ce Pressing. 

Press-Book.—A book kept by the foreman of the press 
or machine-room in a large printing office, in which entries 
are made of the amount of paper given out by the ware- 
houseman for the various works, the number printed, etc., 
as well as the name of the pressman. 

Presses.—In England, as we have already explained 
(vide Machines, ante), this word has a limited meaning, being 
applied exclusively to machines which are not automatic 
in their operation. In this and other countries “‘ machines”’ 
are called presses. 

Press Goes.—When the press is properly at work it is 
said to “go.” 

Press Goes Easy.—When the run of the press is light, or 
when the pull is easy. 
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Press Goes Hard.—When the reverse to the above is the 
case. Paraffin oil has been found to possess good easy run- 
ning qualities for oiling the ribs of presses. 

Pressing.—Removing the inequalities on the surface of 
a sheet caused by the impression of the types, and render- 
ing it as smooth as it was before being printed on. The 
sheets having been taken down from the drying-poles, are 
carried to the warehouse. The warehouse boys then place 
them between exceedingly smooth, polished pasteboards, 
called glazed boards. This operation, which is performed 
with great dexterity, is thus minutely described in “The 
American Printer:’ ‘‘ We will suppose the pasteboards to 
have the sheets between them, which will be the case after 
they have once been used. The warehouse being provided 
with long tables or benches, secured to the wall, and a 
sufficient number of movable tables about the size of the 
largest paper, the warehouseman places one of the small 
tables endwise against the long one, forming a right angle, 
upon which to lay the pressed sheets as they come out of 


the boards; the boy then takes his stand at the right side of | : . = 
| In consequence of this roundness of the letter it is neces- 


the table, with the dry unpressed sheets at his right hand 
and the pasteboards at his left, somewhat elevated, leaving 
sufficient space before him to fill in the sheets He then 
proceeds as follows: He first moistens the thumb of his 
right hand and reaches across to the pasteboard at his left, 
drawing one off with his thumb and placing it before him. 
He then catches a sheet of the dry paper also with his right 
hand and places it as near the centre of the pasteboard as 
possible, then twisting the body nimbly round to the left, 
he slides the pressed sheet from the pile of pasteboards to 
the table at his left side, and in resuming his former posi- 
tion, again draws off a pasteboard with his thumb; and so 
on, till the gross or bundle is filled. It is then laid aside, 
and another bundle filled and laid across the former, taking 
care always to keep the bundles separated until they 
are put in press, when they are separated by smooth 
boards made of cherry or other hard wood. The bundles 
being all filled in, the warehouseman proceeds to fill up the 
standing press, putting in one bundle at a time and placing 
a pressing-board between them; there should also be a 
stout plank introduced between the top board and the 
platen. In case the press should not hold quite as much as 
desired, more may be got in by unscrewing the press after 
it has once been screwed down. The press is finally 
screwed down as tight as possible. It should remain so for 
at least twelve hours, when it should be entirely emptied 
before the sheets are taken out of the boards. Care should 
be taken to keep the sides of the piles or heaps perfectly 
even.” 

Pressman.—The workman who does the presswork. 
Printers are divided into two classes—compositors and 
pressmen. 


Press Stands Still.—When the press remains unused 
from any cause, such as want of work, absence of press- 
men, etc., it is said to stand still. 

Presswork.—This term includes the various operations 
connected with the actual impression of the sheet, and in- 
cludes making-ready the form as well as pulling, together 
with various minutize which it would be impossible to 





—— 





detail. The following remarks, adapted from Savage's 
work, which is now becoming exceedingly rare, cannot be 
improved upon, and we commend them to the aspiring 
printer. Presswork is the art of producing perfect impres- 
sions from the surface of type or engravings in relief; that 
is, the subject transferred to paper should be an impression 
from the surface, and the surface only, of the types or 
engraved lines, of such a tone as to produce all the effect 
of which the subject is capable, without either superfluity 
or deficiency of color. The press ought to be in the best 
condition, otherwise it will be impossible to get an equal 
impression without much trouble and loss of time. The 
joints of the tympan should not have any play, or the 
correctness of the register will be affected, and slurs and 
doubles be caused. The face of the platen ought to be a 
true plane, and parallel to the press-stone or table. The 
advantage of having a good press is unavailing for the 
production of fine work, if the types are much worn; for 


fit is impossible to produce a sharp, clear impression when 


the type is worn, and the fine lines rounded by much use. 


sary to use a thick blanket in the tympan to bring up the 
type; thus producing a gross irregular impression of more 
than the surface. A pressman should, as a matter of course, 
be well acquainted with the entire routine of presswork ; 
in addition to which, to form his judgment, he should ex- 


| amine the most splendid productions of the press, and study 


them as patterns of workmanship. In making-ready, it 
must be evident that, when a clear, sharp impression is 
wanted, the pressure should be on the surface only. Of 
course, the tympan ought not to be very soft, neither should 
a woolen blanket be used ; the most perfect impression will 
be obtained when fine thick paper alone is used ; and even 
of this article but few thicknesses should be employed. 
After an impression is printed, the pressman examines if it 
is uniform throughout; if it be, which is very rarely the 
case, he goes on with the work ; if not, he proceeds to over- 
lay, in order to produce regularity of pressure and of color 
over the whole form. To produce presswork of a highly 
superior character, great expense and much time are 
required, and it is requisite to have a good press, in good 
condition ; to have new types, or types whose faces are not 
rounded by wear; to have good rollers, in good condition ; 
that the ink should be strong, of a full black color that will 
not fade or stain the paper, and ground so fine as to be 
impalpable; the paper should be of the best quality, made 
of linen rags, and not bleached by acids or bleaching pow- 
ders, which have a tendency to decompose the ink; the 
rolling should be well and carefully done; the face of the 
type should be completely covered with ink, without any 
superfluity, so as to produce a full color; and the pull should 
be so regulated as to have a slow and great pressure, and to 
pause at its maximum, in order to fix the ink firmly upon 
the paper. These particulars observed, with nothing but 
paper on the tympan, perfect impression of the face alone 
of the type will be obtained, and a splendid book will be 
produced in the best style of printing. Presswork includes 
making-ready the form, rolling, pulling, arranging the 
tympans and friskets, overlaying, etc., all of which processes 
will be found described under their respective headings. 
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Proof.—A_ proof is a single impression of type matter, 
produced for the purpose of being submitted to the reader 
or author for examination and correction, so that all errors 
and imperfections in the composition may be ascertained 
before the work is sent to press. There are various kinds 
of proofs, viz.: the first proof, which, as its name indicates, 
is the first impression taken from the composed matter ; the 
revise, which is the second proof, and is compared with the 
first proof in order to see that all the corrections therein 
marked have been properly made; the re-revise, which is 
pulled for a similar reason; the press proof, which is the 
last proof but one, and is read with the most minute care 
to detect every error and fault; and, finally, the press revise, 
which is compared with the press proof, after which the 
work goes to press. The foul proof is the first proof with its 
imperfections marked on it; the author's proof is that which 
contains the author's corrections or alterations. A clean 
proof is one taken from matter that is quite correct as far 
as workmanship is concerned. 

Proof-Reading.—The art of correcting proofs (See 
Reader). The following description of the modus operandi 
is adapted from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica:” The 
reader, having folded the proof in the necessary manner, 
first looks over the signatures, next ascertains whether the 
sheet commences with the right signature and folio, and 
then sees that the folios follow in order. He now looks 
over the running heads, inspects the proof to see that it has 
been imposed in the proper furniture, that the chapters are 
numbered rightly, and that the directions given have been 
correctly attended to, marking whatever he finds wrong. 
Having carefully done this, he places the proof before him, 
with the copy at his left hand, and proceeds ‘to read the 
proof over with the greatest care, referring occasionally to 
the copy when necessary, correcting the capitals or italics, 
or any other peculiarities, noting continually whether every 
portion of the composition has been executed in a work- 
manlike manner. Having fully satisfied himself upon these 
and all technical points, he calls his reading boy, who, 
taking the copy, reads in a clear voice, but with great 
rapidity, and often without the least attention to sound, 
sense, pauses, or cadence, the precise words of the most 
crabbed or intricate copy, inserting without pause or em- 
barrassment every interlineation, note, or side-note. The 
gabble of these boys in the reading-room, where there are 
three or four reading, is most amusing, a stranger hearing 
the utmost confusion of tongues, unconnected sentences, 
and most monotonous tones. The readers, plodding at their 
several tasks with the most iron composure, are not in the 
least disturbed by the Babel around them, but follow care- 
fully every word, marking every error, or pausing to assist 
in deciphering every unknown or foreign word. This first 
reading is strictly confined to making the proof an exact 
copy of the manuscript, and ascertaining the accuracy of 
the composition ; consequently, first readers are generally 
intelligent and well-educated compositors, whose practical 
knowledge enables them to detect the most trivial technical 
errors. Having thus a second time perused the proof, and 
carefully marked upon the copy the commencement, sig- 
nature, and folio of the succeeding sheet, he sends it by his 
reading boy to the composing-room, to be corrected by the 





workmen who have taken share in the composition. These 
immediately divide the proof among them, and each cor- 
rects that portion of it which contains the matter he has 
composed. When every compositor has corrected his 
matter, that one whose matter is last on the sheet locks it 
up, and another proof is pulled, which, with the original 
proof, is taken to the same first reader, who compares the 
one with the other, and ascertains that his marks have been 
carefully attended to, in default of which he again sends it 
up to be corrected ; but should he find his revision satisfac- 
tory, he sends the second proof with the copy to the second 
reader, by whom it undergoes the same careful inspection ; 
but this time, most technical inaccuracies having been rec- 
tified, the reader observes whether the author's language be 
good and intelligible; if not, he makes such queries on the 
margin as his experience may suggest ; he sends it up to the 
compositor, when it again undergoes correction, and, a 
proof being very carefully pulled, it is sent down to the 
samé reader, who revises his marks and transfers the 
queries. The proof is then sent, generally with the copy, 
to the author for his perusal, who, having made such altera- 
tions as he thinks necessary, sends it back to the printing 
office for correction. With the proper attention to these 
marks, the printer’s responsibility as to correctness ceases, 
and the sheet is now ready for press Such, at least, is the 
process of proof-reading which ought to be adopted; but 
now, from the speed with which works are hurried through 
the press, the proofs are frequently sent out with but one 
reading, the careful press reading being reserved until the 
author’s revise is returned. ‘“‘Hansard’s Typographia” 
(1825), p. 748, also gives some useful remarks on this 
subject. 
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‘WORDS ARE INADEQUATE.” 


BY HAL. 





When bursts in glory from his Orient bed 
Earth's nourisher, the gorgeous god of day, 
The rapt beholder marks the splendor spread, 
And, wonder lost, his tongue can only say— 
“* Words are inadequate!” 


So, when late straying through the home of Penn, 
For love and brotherhood so widely famed, 
Bowed by the welcome of her noble men, 
Our feeble lips, at loss for thanks, exclaimed, 
* Words are inadequate! ” 


With liquid comfort, and with solid food, 
*Mid scenes entrancing, near wild Wiesahick, 
Where Fairmount raises high her crown of wood, 
“ Filled * by these generous souls, we uttered, “ thick,” 
“Words are inadequate!” 


Turner and Green, and Hampton (“five o'clock”), 
Dardis, McCarthy, Keating, genial Shields, 
Menamin, Munday, Arensberg (“* Veloc’’), 
The pen to praise them only genius wields— 
** Words are inadequate |" 


And other friends, their names to us unknown, 
Dwell in our hearts with recollections sweet ; 
May their lives’ pathway be with pleasures strewn, 
And blessings fill their days, till they repeat— 
“ Words are inadequate.” 
ALBANY, June 30, 1871. 
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NO. XXIX. 

January 7, 1865 (fiftieth anniversary), the Society met. 
The committee on nominations reported favorably on forty- 
one candidates, who were balloted for and elected, and of 
whom twenty-nine were obligated and admitted to seats. 
Forty new applications were referred to the committee for 
report. Of course, such an occasion was calculated to 
awaken enthusiasm among the members; but thisavalanche 
of new material evinced equal excitement among outside 
printers, who testified respect for the Society by their 
desire to become members. 


After receiving reports from committees and installing 


officers, the members formed in procession and repaired to 
the Seaton House, to discuss the ‘old-fashioned printers’ 
anniversary supper.” The number present was about one 
hundred and fifty. The invited guests were Schuyler Col- 
fax, Speaker of the House of Representatives; Richard 
Wallach, Mayor of the city of Washington ; John G. Nico- 
lay, the President’s Private Secretary ; John D. Defrees, 
Superintendent of Printing ; Wm. Faxon, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy ; John S. Cunningham, Paymaster United 
States Navy; Horatio King, ex-Assistant Postmaster Gene- 
ral; Hons. James Baldwin, Ambrose W. Clark, James 
Brooks; L. A. Gobright, of the Associated Press; Ben 
Perley Poore, and others. The company was soon seated 
around the sumptuous board, and did full justice to the 
rare “spread” of Slayter. After cessation of the furious 
strife with hunger, quiet being obtained, the President (Mr. 
Whaley) read letters from Senator E. D. Morgan, of New 
York; W. W. Seaton, Roger C. Weightman, Peter Force 
(all printers and ex-Mayors of Washington); James C. 
Welling, editor of the Intelligencer ; Edwin Forrest, Thos. 
B. Florence, and others, regretting their inability to be 
present. 

The first toast was delicate and full of pathos: ‘“ The 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Columbia Typographical Soci- 
ety—A festive day, whose saddest and holiest thought is 
the memory of those who dedicated the first.” 

This, of course, was responded to by the President, who 
gave a quite extended history of the institution, which we 
do not propose repeating here, having for over two years 
been rehearsing its acts for the benefit of posterity, even if it 
do not thank us or appreciate our work. 

“Our Country” was the second regular toast, to which 
Mr. Colfax responded in his usual ornate style, interspersed 
with much of the ‘‘talk” of times out of joint, and glowing 
with inspiration of patriotism. Mr. Colfax boasted twenty 
years’ close connection with printers, whom he had always 
found open-hearted, frank, and generous. 
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To the third toast, ‘‘ The President of the United States,” 
Mr. Nicolay, a printer, was called to speak. He said he 
would content himself with bearing testimony to one point: 
whatever might be said of the head of Abraham Lincoln, 
his heart was always right. This was received with long- 
continued applause. 

Mr. Brooks had for his text ‘‘The Constitution.” He 
prefaced his remarks with recounting his embarrassment, 
when informed of the toast to which he was expected 
to reply, to know how to connect that instrument with 
the craft; but when he reflected upon the share taken in 
its formation by Washington (surveyor), Roger Sherman 
(shoemaker), and Benjamin Franklin (printer), he saw his 
way clearly. He then paid a high tribute to Franklin and 
printing, and characterized the Constitution as our only 
ark. 

Mr. Faxon replied to “The Army and Navy ;”’ Mr. Bald- 
win, of the Worcester (Mass ) Spy, to ‘*The Press;’’ Mr. 
Clark, of New York, to ‘‘ The Legislature and Judiciary ;” 
Mr. King, to “ Benjamin Franklin ;’ Mr. Poore, to “The 
Telegraph ;’ and Mr. Wallach, to “‘The Federal City.” 
The crowning honor of the evening, however, was reserved 
for L. A. Gobright, to whom was assigned the pleasant 
privilege of talking at 

Woman—aA clean proof of Nature's last and best work; the theme of 


artists and poets; but with all their gifts unequal to the task of por- 
traying her graces or her worth. 


And well did he acquit himself. After some “ Tales of a 
Grandfather” (germane to the toast), he switched off to 
matters typographical, especially in reference to the “ high 
places” to which so many printers had attained. He 
charged Mr. Brooks—himself for a lifetime intimately iden- 
tified with the craft—with having brought his once foreman 
(Hon. Anson Herrick) to Congress. Three Postmasters- 
General were printers—Benjamin Franklin, John M. Niles, 
and Horatio King. Vice-President Hamlin was a printer ; 
John W. Forney, Secretary, and Mr. Brown, Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate, were printers; Mr. McPherson, Clerk, 
and Mr. King, Postmaster of the House, were printers ; and 
when that body wanted a foreman, they took a printer in 
the person of Mr. Colfax. The Chief Clerk of the Navy 
Department is a printer. The President’s Private Secre- 
tary, and various heads of bureaus, are printers. Six 
Mayors of Washington out of fourteen were printers. In- 
deed, said Mr. Gobright, it is easier to say who among our 
distinguished men are than who are not printers. And he 
might have added that two city tax collectors were printers, 
besides a countless number of the members of the Boards of 
City Councils, who seemed to take to law-making as natu- 
rally as ducks to water. 

From the volunteer toasts, we select the following for 
sprightly technicality : 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax—A choice hand at rule work. With honesty, 
fairness, and temperance for his guide, and uniform fidelity to all the 


duties which mark his private and public conduct, he justifies the ex- 
pectations of his countless friends. 
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Hon. James Brooks—A man who always has courage to Express his 
opinions without a slur of radeness ; and who, with the pen of a ready 
writer, combines the rare merit of an accomplished orator. 

The Typographical Society of Washington (by C. 8. Noyes)—A para- 
doxical set of fellows. Though professing devotion to the ornamental 
and fanciful, at heart they admire nothing so much as cold facts (Col- 
faxyand straightforward Faxon (facts on) all occasions. They rejoice 
in having been poor (Ben. Poore). 
gladly accept *‘ sermons from Brooks.”’ And while zealous advocates 
of a republican form of government, they heartily welcome a King! 
May they live a thousand years, and their L. A. Go-bright upon the rolls 
of fame. 


En passant, it may be mentioned that this festival stands 
without a rival in the annals of the Society; and the ac- 
count on the record concludes with the following note by 
the Secretary : 


When the centennial anniversary is celebrated fifty years hence, 
when probably not one form which graced this festive board will be 
left standing, but all shall have gone to pi in mother earth, [ kindly ask 
the then Secretary to read the foregoing account of the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary. 


Should that day be reached by the organization, we com- 
mend, as peculiarly apposite, the use of the first toast given 
above—‘‘a festive day, whose saddest and holiest thought 
is the memory of those who dedicated the first.” 

At the February meeting there was a large increase in 
the membership, and this fact attests the state of the trade 
growing out of the war. Those charged with the examina- 
tion of the finances reported receipts of the year at $723.50 ; 
expenses, $672.85. Total on hand, $1,477.56; to which 
must be added a special fund of $37.88. The March and 
regular April meetings present nothing claiming attention ; 
but on the 15th of the latter month a special meeting was 
called in consequence of the startling death of President 
Lincoln. The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted, and are given, as well because the subject demands 
it, as because they serve to illustrate the literature and 
patriotism of the craft: 


Wuereas, On the night of the 14th of April, in the year A. D. 1865, 
by the hand of an assassin, the noble, the artless, the generous, and the 
philanthropic spirit of Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States of America, was suddenly launched into eternity, and his coun- 
try thereby, in the midst of her jubilant rejoicings over glorious tri- 
umphs and the happy prospect of peace and union—so long and ardently 
toiled for by him—engulfed in a flood of sorrow, horror, and mourning ; 
therefore 

Resolved, by the Columbia Typographical Society, That we deeply de- 
plore this lamentable event as a national affliction, and, while mingling 
our tears with those of our fellow-citizens for the great calamity our 
country has sustained, would express the hope that those upon whom 
his mantle falls may safely pilot the nation to the haven of peace, union, 
and love so earnestly sought by our late lamented President. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of the respect we feel for the 
lamented deceased, the Columbia Typographical Society will attend the 
funeral in a body, and wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 


Thongh impatient of dictation, they | 
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untoward supervening, the prospect was bright for speedy 
adjustment of differences, resumption of business, and 
return of fraternal intercourse. Both sections were ripe for 
these results. What power interjected the mad act of a 
demented young man to defeat realizations as beneficent as 
natural? Perhaps the moderation of Lincoln would have 
healed the national wound before suppuration bad cleansed 
it, at the imminent peril of future outbreak or compromise 
of the deliverance wrought by the war. Whatever may 
have been the providence, it is being elaborated, and in the 
end those wise enough to connect effect with cause may 
determine its purpose. 

Nothing of moment transpired at the May meeting. In 
June, the question of inducing a meeting of the National 
Union in Washington was mooted, and, on motion of W. 
R. McLean, a resolution was adopted authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite that body to hold its annual session here in 
1866. This solicitude was made known to the proper 
authority, but was not accepted. Had it been, the proba- 
bility is great that the union between it and the Society 
would have been anticipated bya year. The fact of passing 





| such a vote was an earnest of gravitation, and once within 





The meeting then adjourned, subject to the call of the | 


President to attend the melancholy obsequies of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and a committee was appointed to perfect arrange- 
ments. 

It is not our province, or pertinent to our work, to in- 
dulge extended remarks on the moral or political signifi- 
cance of this event, or to speculate on immediate or remote 
consequences. The assassination was a great wickedness, 
unwise and unnecessary. The heart of the country was glad 
at the prospect of early peace, and sentiments the most 
placable and magnanimous were on every tongue. Nothing 


the whirl of National Union influence, the momentum of 
gyration would have drawn the unresisting Society into the 
vortex with utter hopelessness of extrication. 

At the August meeting, though the subject had been pre- 
viously introduced, an apprentice limitation was agreed on, 
by which no newspaper office was allowed to have more 
than four—yeas, 25; nays, 3. On the same night, Mr. Pen- 
man succeeded in having a business committee appointed 
to decide questions affecting journeymen and employers, 
between sessions, under the laws. This feature has ope- 
rated admirably. The decisions have generally been based 
on principles of justice, though sometimes objectionable. 
By this appliance, happily for all concerned, exciting local 
questions are kept out of the discussions of a Society with 
a numerous membership, and results are reached with a 
calmness of deliberation not attainable in the whole body, 
where “the longest pole knocks down the most persim- 
mons,” The conservative effect of this piece of machinery 
in a trade society induces the hope that others may adopt 
it, at least until some better scheme may be devised 

In September, the President stated that, at the invitation 
of the Iron Moulders’ Union, No. 119, he had attended a 
meeting of presidents of trade organizations to interchange 
views on the subject of reducing the hours of labor in 
mechanical employments to eight, and asked that a com- 
mittee might be appointed to represent the Society at a 
general meeting, to inquire and report on the practicability 
of the change. In accordance with this request, a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. C. B. Hough, 
A. T. Cavis, Wm. R. McLean, H. L. Davison, and C. I. 
Canfield ; to which the President (J. C. C. Whaley) was 
added. To save subsequent mention of this matter, it may 
be stated here that, in pursuance of the tenor of appoint- 
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ment, it was deemed advisable to agitate for eight hours. 
A District Workingmen’s Assembly was constituted, and a 
monster torchlight procession gotten up, with a mass meet- 
ing at the City Hall, on the 27th of October. The de- 
monstration was large and every way successful. The 
excitement and eagerness for the change permeated every 
trade and employment, and swept onward with resistless 
force. Through the efforts of the District Assembly, Mr. 
C. K. Hough prepared an address, which was printed and 
sent to every State and Territory, accompanied by petitions 
for circulation and signature. These were numerously 
signed, returned to the District Vigilance Committee, and 
presented to Congress. During and consequent on this 
ebullition, several bills limiting hours of labor in workshops 
of Government were introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Republicans and Democrats, and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The friends of the measure out- 
side were intent upon these bills, and watched each day’s 
proceedings for report and sign of progress. Weeks and 
months elapsed, and still they slumbered in committee. 
Weary of waiting, individuals, and finally a committee, ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee, through the efforts 
of Hon. A. J. Rogers, of New Jersey, one of its members, 
and A. T. Cavis made an argument for ,the eight-hour bill, 
the first ever made before a committee of Congress in 
the interest of labor. As the matter was then understood, 
a vote was taken by the committee, and it was unanimously 
decided that the chairman should report the Rogers bill. 
After further patient waiting until almost the close of the 
session, and still no report, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee was called on, who explained that he could only 
report as his committee was reached on call; that he would 
yet have a chance before adjournment, of which he would 
avail himself. The session closed, however, and the bill re- 
mained in the hands of the chairman. The truth was, the 
employer interest had been at work, and several adverse ar- 
guments had been made; hence the non-report of the bill. 
During a subsequent Congress, Hon. N. P. Banks, of Massa- 
chusetts, succeeded in forcing the present bill through the 
House ; and Hon. John Conness, of California, procured its 
passage by the Senate. The struggle was terrible in both 
branches, and only successful after one defeat and several 
efforts at strangulation, a process well known to those versed 
in parliamentary tactics, but inexplicable to those not so well 
posted. After the President had signed the bill, and it be- 
came a law, opposition, it was thought, was at an end; but 
not so. The Navy Department promptly issued orders for 
its enforcement in yards, docks, etc. The War Depart- 
ment, but recently reveling in the exercise of absolute 
power, was not prepared to yield obedience to this law; 
and the Secretary issued an order for reduction of pay for 
reduced hours. A committee from the local assembly pro- 
cured a certified copy of this order, and left it and other 
papers in the hands of the President for the action of the 
Attorney-General. Based on that and other papers pre- 








viously presented for the same purpose, that officer, it is 
understood, gave an opinion enforcing the natural construc- 
tion of the law, and setting aside the action of the War 
Department. The matter came before the Cabinet. This 
“opinion”? was squelched, and a new one framed, which 
construed the law to mean anything or nothing, just as 
official caprice might determine. Of course the War De- 
partment order was unrevoked, and remained in force until 
Grant’s administration, when, the subject being revived, 
he issued a proclamation directing the enforcement of the 
law according to its letter and spirit, but gave it no retro- 


active effect as to the withheld twenty per cent., leaving — 


claimants to prosecute recovery before Congress or the 
Court of Claims. The claimants were poor men, scattered 
over the Union, with more knowledge of their wrongs than 
of the way to right them; consequently they could concert 
no general measure of appeal to the proper authority, and 
the sum due to each was too trifling for individual effort; 
hence they sustained the loss, and the treasury, by the ag- 
gregate amount, levied a forced loan upon workingmen 
without authority of law. 

With these very general remarks, the history of the eight- 
hour bill is dismissed, in the procurement of which the 
printers of Washington bore no inconsiderable part. 

The residue of the year was chiefly spent in mere routine 
business and a deluge of amendments to the laws and regu- 
lations, most of which failed to meet approval. In Decem- 
ber, a revised constitution was reported, but action was 
deferred. 

On the 6th of January, 1866, the new officers were in- 
stalled, consisting of most of the old ones, except the 
Recording Secretary, J. T. Halleck. The business of the 
year showed receipts of $729; expenditures, $115.42; 
balance on hand and invested, $1,491 14. 

A communication was read from New York Union, an- 
nouncing the death of Mr. Walsh ; and on motion of D. W. 
Flynn, it was ordered to be entered on the minutes. Sub- 
sequently a resolution was adopted authorizing a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of his family. In February, Mr. Flynn 
reported the result of the effort at $126.90, which was duly 
forwarded, and acknowledged on the 6th of March. 

The new constitufion was first taken up on the 17th of 
February, at a special meeting, and was considered through 
nine meetings (stated and special) before it was finally 
adopted on the 2d of June, to take effect in July. 

On the 10th of June, a special meeting was held in con- 
sequence of the death of Col. William Winston Seaton, long 
one of the proprietors of the Wational Intelligencer. Suitable 
resolutions were adopted, and it was resolved to attend the 
funeral as a Society. As biographical mention of Colonel 
Seaton has already entered into this history, it is not deemed 
necessary to amplify on the event, though abundant mate- 
rial is within reach. 

At the August meeting, among other circulars received 
and read from Unions, was one from Portland, asking aid 
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for those members of the craft who had suffered by the great | 
fire. By a vote of 47 to 4, $50 were appropriated for their | 
relief. 
At the same mecting, the President was designated a | 
delegate to represent the Socicty in the Eight-Hour Con- | 
vention, to be held in Baltimore on the 20th, and an appro- | 
priation was made to cover his expenses. As this was the 
first session of what afterwards became the National Labor 
Union (of which Mr. Whaley was twice made President), 
and which still has an existence, the fact is here recorded, 
that the Society was its earnest patron from the first; and 


it is but just to say that the ameliorations which distinguish | 
the trade in Washington resulted in large measure from its | 


agitations. 

During September and October the scale underwent re- 
vision, and the eight-hour system was adopted for six 
months of the year, and ten hours during the remaining six. 
This legislation necessarily precipitated a crisis. 


The em- | 


ployers “‘ bound themselves with an oath’’ not to yield to | 


the demands of the Society, and for a time all business was 
suspended in book, job, and news offices, including that of 
the Government, down to the apprentices. The constriction 
was too severe. The newspapers were the first to yield; 
and then, one after another, in less than seventy-two hours, 
the interdict was raised, the hands went to work, and the 
new rule, in its entirety, went into effect, and was after- 
wards quietly superseded a year or so thereafter by eight 
hours the year round, which works as smoothly as though 
no other hours had ever been known. The year expired 
on the triumph of labor here; and nota solitary craftsman, 
during the troubles, had so far forgotten his duty as to 
render discipline necessary. 





Oe 


( Written for the Printers’ Circular. } 


NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL | 


AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 





BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 





The third annual Session of the National Typographical 
Union was held in Buffalo, Monday, May 1, 1854. Lewis 
Graham, of New Orleans, was called to the chair as Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 





from Detroit Union, in relation to the employment of 
females in printing offices, which was referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Subordinate Unions : 


To the National Typographical Union, assembled : 

At the April meeting of the Detroit Typographical Union, No. 18, it 
was decided, by nearly a unanimous vote (after some discussion), to 
refer the subject of the introduction and continued employment of 
females within its jurixdiction to the National Union, they wishing for 
its full and explicit view or decision. Their representatives were in- 
structed, by its elective body, to urge the expediency and adoption of 
some decisive measure to guide end enstein any Subordinate Union, in 
whatever just and proper course a ye of tts members may think 
fit to pursne, — this injurious innovation, wy which ye nen tay 
wish to set aside fair usage and compensation. ye trust, therefore 
that this body, as now assembled, wiil give some expression, or adopt 
some conclusive rule, on which all Subordinates throughout the United 
States can act (should they think it advieable), at any time, without 
further reference to the National Union. 

In view of the above, which we trust will meet the sincere concur- 
rence of the National body, as pertaining to the general welfare of our 
organization in the United States, of which we are a part, we would 
urge the — of the best means of discountenancing, and prevent- 
ing, if poesible, an evil, which, if allowed, will eventually impair the 
er af and efficiency of Subordinate Unions (thereby affecting the 

Yational), as the innovators can never, under our present syetem, be- 
come co-operators in the organization by which we endeavor to estab- 
lich fair usages throughout the Union. e ask a decided action at the 
present session in this matter. 

All of which is respectfully eubmitted. 
Henry STARKEY, 
D. C. Hart, 
Wituiam T. Bonn, 
Representatives of Detroit Typo. Union, No. 18. 


This memorial caused an animated and somewhat heated 
discussion. The committee to which it was referred 
thought it was better to leave it in the hands of Subordi- 
date Unions, deeming it a question of a local nature, to be 
acted upon as the circumstances might require. 

Mr. Town, of New York, opposed women working, be- 
lieving it was calculated to act detrimentally upon the 
morals of those so employed, as they would be compelled 
to work on medical and scientific works. 

Mr. Meader, of Philadelphia, offered an amendment, by 
inserting the following: 


Resolved, That the National Union recognize none but male com- 
positors. 


Mr. Pierce, of Cincinnati, was glad the subject had come 


up, as he believed it was a subject of legitimate discussion. 


He did not desire to see either of the propositions before 


| the Union adopted, because he desired that all compositors, 


whether male or female, should be recognized, if they had 


| served a regular apprenticeship. 


A letter was then read from Gerard | 


Stith, President, explaining the cause of his absence. | 


About a dozen Unions were represented, and the discussions 
were able and spirited. The Union engaged early in the 
consideration of previously proposed amendments to the 
constitution. Among them was a change consolidating the 
offices of Recording Secretary and Treasurer and changing 
the time of electing officers to the commencement of the 
session instead of at the close. Both amendments were 
passed. 

The subject of establishing a national paper devoted to 
the advocacy of Union principles was discussed at some 
length, but no definite action was taken. 


Mr. Thomas J. Walsh, of New York, offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Union, the subject of the me- 
morial of the Detroit Union is unworthy of the serious consideration 
of this body, as the sordid philanthropy and hypocrisy of those who 
would thus dees women from the proper sphere is beneath contempt. 


After further debate, the subject was referred to a select 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Stafford, Meader, and 
Starkey. Mr. Meader declined serving on the committee. 
He remarked that to sanction the employment of females 
as compositors would produce the utmost indignation 
among the members of the Philadelphia Union. His mind 
was made up to oppose any such action on the part of this 
body. He therefore thought it his duty to decline serving 
on the select committee, when he had made up his mind to 


Mr. Bond, of Detroit, presented the following memorial | oppose any action on the subject except to condemn it. 
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The Chair selected Mr. Card, of Rochester, in place of 
Mr. Meader. 

The “ majority report’’ of the special committee on the 
memorial from Detroit Union reported that 


Wuereas, This Union believes that the employment of females as 
compositors can never become so general or extensive as to affect the 
trade materially: and that while private cupidity may occasionally 
make efforts to introduce this kind of labor into the trade, such efforts 
must, necessarily, be spasmodic. and eventually unsuccessful ; therefore 

Resolved, That the National Union acknowledges the right of Subor- 
dinate Unions to legislate for them<elves with regard to the employ- 
ment of females in the printing business, and to dispose of the matter 
as may best suit their several localities. 


The minority report of the special committee declared : 


Wuereas, We, as workingmen, husbands, sons, brothers, and 
fathers, take a lively interest in the welfare, and have the warmest 
desire to advance the best interests of females; and, 

Wuereas, As the representatives of the printers of the United 
States, in convention assembled, we feel called upon, by reason of 
misrepresentation on the part of some—enemies to all interests not 
their own—to take action in rejation to the employment of females in 
printing offices, we therefore 

Resolve, That we recognize the rights of females to any employment 
for which they may be fitted; and that we further 

Resolve, That we, as a National Printers’ Union, leave all the legisla- 
tion in this matter in the hands of the Subordinate Unions, with power 
to act in such manner as their wisdom may direct. 


Motions to lay the majority and minority reports on the 
table, to recognize female compositors, or to discountenance 
them in toto, followed in quick succession. Resolutions, 
amendments, and substitutes seemed alike unsatisfactory, 
when Mr. Ramsey, of Boston, moved “ that this Union will 
not encourage, by its acts, the employment of females as 
compositors.”’ 

Mr. Starkey said that would meet the views of the Detroit 
Union. 

The yeas and nays being called for on Mr. Ramsey’s 
substitute, resulted as follows: Yeas, 17; nays, 9. This, of 
course, disposed of the female compositor question for that 
session. 

Resolutions were adopted condemning the fact of giving 
the State printing to the lowest bidder, and recommending 
Subordinate Unions to memorialize their respective legis- 
latures on the necessity of establishing State printing 
offices, and electing practical printers as superintendents of 
public printing. 

A resolution was adopted, urging upon Subordinate 
Unions the necessity of adopting some means whereby a 
regular articled apprentice system shall be encouraged in 
their respective localities. 

On ballot, Memphis was declared the next place for 
holding the session of the National Typographical Union. 

A resolution on the propriety of establishing a National 
Printing Office by subscription on the part of individual 
members of each Subordinate Union was laid over until 
the next session. 

After the usual vote of thanks for courtesies received, 
and to retiring officers, the Union adjourned to meet in 
Memphis, Tenn., on the first Monday in May, 1855. 

- sco 

Tue one hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Alois 
Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, will be celebrated 
in New York on the 6th of November next. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MAY. 

(The following fine poem was read before the Literary Societies and 
the Alumni of Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, at the Commence- 
ment in June last, by Mr. D. Brainerd Williamson, one of the editors 
of the Philadelphia Post ;} 


Not the winds of Autumn reeling, 
‘Mong the forest branches drear ; 
Not the snows descending lightly, 
In the bleak months of the year, 
Or the ripeness of the harvest 
In the Summer's golden day, 
Can give gladness to the spirit, 
Like these Memories of the May. 


Ne’er the fountains of Arcadia, 
Sparkling brightly in the sun; 

Ne’er the waves of Acanippe, 
Flowing sweet from Helicon, 

Nor the groves on sacred mountains, 
Groves of olive and of bay, 

Bless the senses of the soul, 
Like the Memories of the May. 


Lo! the heavens are glowing softly, 
Where Italian valleys spread, 

And the silvery Arno murmurs, 
Gliding o'er its pebbled bed ; 

And the myrtles on its borders, 
And the oleander gay, 

Listen ever to its numbers 
Through the flowers of the May. 


Garlands red and garlands white, 
Enwreath the brows of merry maids 
Song and dance invite to pleasure, 
*Mong the cool embowering shades ; 
While a soft, effulgent beauty, 
Rests on ocean isle and bay, 
Making lovely, lovelicr still, 
In the joyfulness of May. 


So, while peace is on the billow, 
And while light is on the land,— 
So while Innocence with Love 
Goes a Maying hand in hand ; 
While there's fragrance in the breeze, 
And sweet blossoms by the way, 
To the heart, like meek-eyed doves, 
Come the Memories of life’s May. 


They be spirit tones that never 
From the borom’s chambers die ; 
They be rays of holy splendor, 
From some oft-beclouded sky ; 
And they be the eoul’s reminders, 
How, that through life’s waning day, 
Live the hallowed scenes of youth 
In its Memories of the May. 


For in memory’s august temple 
Thought stands in pensive mood, 
Gazing on the deathlese faces 
Of the cherished and the good, 
Musing ‘mong the earth past pleasures 
Living there in bright array, 
Evergreens from budded pathways 
In the long departed May! 


There hang pictures of our childhood, 
When our hearts and feet were light, 

When we rambled through the forest 
Or climbed the rocky height ; 

When we met in boyish frankness 
On the river's marge to play, 

Or gathered on the greensward, 
Chanting hymns to merry May. 
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There are sketches of our boyhood 
Beaming with a ruddy glow, | 
Ere our souls had known a sorrow } 
Or our bosoms felt a woe; 
When no sense of future evil 
Brought its terror and dismay, | 
To the spirit that was basking 
In the sunshine of the May. 


There be pictures from those hours, 
When we trode within these halls, 
Where proud Science builds her altars, 
And fair Wisdom rears her walls ; 
Where gay youth is trained for manhood, 
And sweet Virtue points the way 
To the Summer's yellow harvest, 
Far beyond the vernal May. 


Dear mementoes, ever cherished, 
With the dews of other days— 
With the smiles and cheering counsels, 
Kind advisings, and the praise 
Of loved Preceptors, whom we honored, 
Aye, more truly none than they 
Who there crowned with Learning’s Blossoms 
Our Exodus from the May. 


Yet there stand along the vista, 
Stretching down thro’ memory’s sweep, 
Those sad scenes that waken sorrow— 
Those sad things that make ns weep— 
Those dear familiar faces, 
Whence such happiness we drew 
In that morning of our lives, 
When every heart to us seemed true. 


From that hour of pain and tears 
When we parted in these Halls, 
Some to meet again no more 
Until the Angel's trumpet calls, 
We have known the shape of sorrow, 
When Death, etrong-arméd, bore away 
The sire whose hand, so gently, 
Had led us thro’ our childhood’s May. 


And we've kneeled beside a mother, 
In the dying hour of life, 
As she looked into the heavens 
From this world of woe and strife, 
Telling to her weeping ones 
That the soul but leaves its clay, 
For the Master’s waiting Mansions, 
And Life’s bright immortal May. 


Or a sister, loved and loving, 
Or a brother, fond and true, 
Who were called at early season 
To lie down beneath the yew, 
Where the violets that opened, 
And the bird’s awakened lay, 
Told us less of graves and bitterness, 
Than of happiness and May. 





*T was the heart's bright morning planet, 
In the days that be no more! 

*Twas the hope of our existence, 
And our beacon on life’s shore. 

Whose features seemed of Paradise, 
Whose emiles were very beams 

From out the land Elysian, 
From out the realm of dreams! 


Nor the lapse of numbered period, 
Nor the shadow of Time's wings, 
Nor the gloominess of Winter, 
Nor the passing of the Springs ; 
Not the long and mellow Summer, 
Not the Autumn's crisping breath, 
Nor the fading of fair glories, 
Beneath the touch of Death, 


Can ever make the bosom lose 
The gentle face and beaming eye, 
Far more lovely to the heart 
Than the stars are to the sky ; 
Whoee bright beauty we saw dying, 
As life’s current ebbed away, 
Just by the glowing portale 
Of the newly coming May. 
So, of things we loved and cherished 
In the pleasant “ long ago,” 
We have faithful recollection, 
In the deep and changeless glow, 
Of the pictures ever hanging 
® In their truth and bright array, 
*Mong the Heart's illumined galleries, 
As Mementoes of the May. 
Then, let Love come to the altar, 
And its offering be a tear, 
Thinking over of the absent, 
Till they gather gently near, 
Blessing it, and blessing Heaven, 
That the heart can keep for aye, 
The dear, holy things of pastimes, 
In these Memories of our May. 
a ee eee 
HELIOGREAPHIC PRINTING, 

A patent has been récently granted in England, which con- 
sists in an improved method of preparing caseine or curd of 
milk for subsequent use in the formation of casting blocks, 
printing blocks, and in preparing the surfaces of paper. 
The inventors take milk which has become sour and set by 
keeping, and separate from it the grease and other extrac- 
tive matters by the following process: The milk is churned 
when sour and set by natural causes, and put into a bag 
and allowed to drain for about twenty-four hours; boiling 
water is then poured on it, and it is subjected to a squeez- 





Else the long beloved classmate, 
The warm and proven friend— 
The companion ever faithful, 
Who still loved us to the end ; 
Whom we saw in silence buried, 
Where the willow branches sway 
To and fro, in solemn stillness, 
In the breezes of the May. 


But a dearer face than either, 
And a nearer heart to ours, 

Dwells among there sacred memories 
Like an Angel in its bowers ; 

And a light falls from its presence, 
Sweeter far than ever lay 

On our bills and broad savannas, 
In the mild resplendent May. 


| ing process. After this the best result is obtained by pour- 
ing water at about half-boiling temperature on it. It is 
again squeezed and allowed to stand until it has cooled 
down, and then washed well in clear cold water, with con- 
tinuous squeezing to remove all the grease and milk they 
can. Whendry, the residuum becomes hard and granular, 
and is the substance or caseine which is the object of the 
invention. 


pe MRaRE So ae 
JOURNALISM is making rapid advances in Russia. Fifteen 
| years ago there were only five newspapers in the Empire, 
| leaving out the Baltic provinces. At the present time the 
| publications of Russia reach the number of thiee hundred. 
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The following legal opinions possess considerable interest 
to printers : 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, l 
WASHINGTON, June 28, 1871. | 
Hon. J. A. Creswell, Postmaster- General ; 

Sir :—The question submitted in your letter to me of the 27th inst. 
is this: Whether the printing of black lines upon the envelopes fur- 
nished for the Post-office Department is forbidden by the following 
provision in the Act of March 3, 1871, entitled ** An Act making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-oftice Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1872, and for other purposes ;* ** provided, that no envelopes, 
us furnished by the Government, shall contain any lithographing or 
engraving, and no printing except a printed request to return the letter 
to the writer.” [16 U. S. Statutes, p. 571.) 

You inform me that the black lines are printed in the ordinary way 
on a printing press, in the same manner and by substantially the same 
instrumentality as the ** return request.” 

The statute is universal in its prohibition of all printing, except the 
“return request.” Printing is the forming of characters or marks on 
paper or similar material, by impression. I am unable to distinguish, 
in construing this act, between the impression of one sort of mark and 
the impression of another sort of mark; and while it is possible that 
such marks as those in the specimens which you have sent nft were not 
within the special contemplation of Congress, yet I am of the opinion 
that the universality of the language forbids that any letters, devices, 
marks, or characters should be printed upon the envelopes, except the 
* return request.” 

This construction is confirmed by the prohibition in the same pro- 
v.so of lithographing or engraving upon the envelopes, showing that it 
was the intention of Congress that the envelopes should be perfectly 
blank, with the exception of the *‘ return request.” 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
A. T. AKERMAN, Allorney- General. 
New York, July 19, 1871. 

S1r :-—You have submitted for my consideration a written opinion of 
the Attorney-General of the United States, dated Washington, June 28, 
1871, in response to an inquiry addressed to him by the Postmaster- 
General, whether the printing of black lines upon the envelopes fur- 
nished for the Post-office Department is forbidden by the following 
proviso in the Act of March 3, 1871, entitled ** An Act making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-office Department for the year 
ending June 30, 1872, and for other purposes,” viz.: ‘* Provided. that 
no envelopes as furnished by the Government shall contain any litho- 
graphing and engraving, and no (sic) printing except a printed request 
to return the letter to the writer.” 

The Attorney-General decides that the printing of such black lines 
is thereby forbidden. He says: ‘* I am of the opinion that the univer- 
sality of the language forbids that any letters, devices, marks, or char- 
aciers shall be printed upon the envelopes, except the return request. 
This construction is confirmed by the prohibition in the same proviso 
of lithographing or engraving upon the envelopes, showing that it was 
the intention of Congrees that the envelopes should be perfectly blank, 
with the exception of the request.” 

You ask me whether, in my view, the foregoing decision does not 
abolish the stamp and water-marks “ P. O. D.” (meaning Post-Office 
Department) contained on the postal envelopes, as well as the black 
lines contained on a portion of them, and I am constrained to answer 
that it does. 

At the same time I feel it my duty to state that I entirely dissent 
from the Attorney-General’s construction of the proviso. 

Unwilling to hazard the expression of my individual opinions in the 
premises without consultation with others, I have conferred with some 
of the ablest members of our bar, and have been by them confirmed in 
my views. * * ° * * * * * 

The Attorney-General, in his opinion, gives his own definition of 
printing as followe: ‘The forming of characters or marks on paper 





or similar material by impression.” Webster's definition of the noun 
printing is, *‘ the act, art, or practice of impressing letters, characters, 
or figures on paper, cloth, or other material; the business of a printer, 
typography.”’ The Attorney-General relies upon the * universality of 
the language ’’ in the proviso as prohibiting the impression upon the 
reverse side of the envelope of black lines intended to facilitate the 
writing of the address or superscription upon the face thereof. Adopt- 
ing his definition of printing as applicable to the construction of this 
statute, it requires no argument to show that the stamp and the water- 


marks contained on the envelope are prohibited equally with the black 
lines. 


The only reply that can possibly be made to this is that the proviso 
should be so construed as to harmonize with the expressed intention 
or entitling of the clause of the appropriation to which it applies, 
which is ‘‘ for stamped envelopes and postage stamps." The only con- 
struction which would harmonize the entitling and the proviso would 
be that which should attach to the word “ stamped” some other mean- 
ing not included in the comprehensive definition of ‘ printing,” 
adopted by the Attorney-General. Otherwise the word * stamped,” 
in the entitling, should limit and control the definition of the word 
“printing” in the proviso. 

Very respectfully, MAUNSELL B. Fiep. 

The law referred to by the Attorney-General was passed 
for the purpose of preventing the United States Govern- 
ment from becoming a formidable rival of job printers in 
printing cards, addresses, etc., on envelopes. Favored con- 
tractors had conceived the ambitious design of monopolizing 
this business by a system under which such printing could 
be put on stamped envelopes without material charge to 
the consumer, but at the expense and cost of the United 
States Government. In framing a law leveled against this 
scheme, Congress had no reference to such printing as mere 
black lines on envelopes, which are designed as a guide in 
addressing letters ; and it is a matter of no material conse- 
quence to printers whether such black lines are or are not 
printed on envelopes; but the Attorney-General’s opinion 
may nevertheless exercise a wholesome influence in pre- 
venting the law from being infringed, now or hereafter, in 
the particulars in which it possesses genuine importance. 

The opinion of Maunsell B. Field was written in the in- 
terest of those who desire to secure such an interpretation 
of the law as will authorize the printing of the black lines. 
The arguments by which he attempts to reach this conclu- 
sion are ingenious. He asserts that the Attorney-General’s 
decision, if correct, would abolish the water-marks and 
Post-office stamps on the envelopes ; and if the utmost lati- 
tude is given to the definition of the word printing, this 
theory may be invested with an uir of plausibility ; but in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, water-marks made in 
paper while it is being manufactured would scarcely be 
considered printing, and it requires a lively imagination to 
suppose that Congress intended to prevent a postmaster 
from using his hand-stamp to cancel a postage stamp, or to 
imprint a date or the name of a town or city, when it passed 
the law which was designed to break up the system of 
Post-office Department favoritism in behalf of envelope 
contractors, at the expense of the national treasury and 
the job printers of the United States, 

The common-sense view is that Congress did not intend 
to prevent either black lines or stamp or water-marks from 
being put on envelopes; but it is a matter of legal con- 
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struction for lawyers, rather than for printers, to determine the impressions are taken are various. For literary purposes, that 


whether the language of the act does or does not necessarily 
forbid the printing of the black lines. 

The controversy hinges, in a large measure, upon the 
definition of the word printing. 
says that printing is “the forming of characters or marks 
on paper or similar material by impression.” But it is doubt- 
ful whether, at the present day, impression is absolutely 
essential to all forms of printing, because photographs 
are said to be printed, notwithstanding the employment 
of a process which involves no impression. Webster's 
definition, which is relied upon by Mr. Field, is well-worded, 
but it scarcely covers the whole ground; and inasmuch as 
the subject has a permanent as well as an immediate 
interest, we publish below a series of definitions of this 
word, which are given in the new ‘“ American Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing,” just published : 

This term, in an extended sense, formerly included every mechanical 
process necessary to convert blank sheets of paper into a bound book, 
thus embracing all the operations of type founding and bookbinding, 
which were practiced by the early printers as an essential part of their 
business. At the present day more restricted definitions are given, 
which imply only the preparation of plates or forms, and the multipli- 
cation of copies of an original by a press, or by other methods, as in 
photography. Different writers vary considerably in their interpreta- 
tion of the exact scope of the word, as will be seen by the following 
extracts: 

Printing is the art of taking one or more impressions from the same 
surface, whereby characters and signs, cast, engraven, drawn, or other- 
wise represented thereon, are caused to present their reverse images 
upon paper, vellum, parchment, linen, and other substances, in 
pigments of various hues, or by means of chemical combinations, of 


which the components are contained on or within the surface from | 


which the impression is taken, or in the fabric of the thing impressed, 
or in both.— 7. C. Hansard. 

Printing, in the widest sense of the word, may be defined to be the 
art of producing copies of any writing, or other works, by pressure, 
either upon a substance so soft as (like wax or clay) to make the shape, 
whether in relief or by indentation, of the stamp applied to it, and yet 
not so perfectly fluid (like water) as to refuse to retain the form so given 
to it; or upon a eubstance sufficiently bibulous or otherwise attractive 
as to receive color from some pigment with which the stamp is daubed. 
The essence of printing is the prodaction of a copy by pressure. Cor- 
rectly speaking, however, it is not an exact copy or fac-simile which 
printing produces in any case; so far from that, whenever the surface 
is raised in the stamp, it 1s sunk in the impression, and vice versa, and 
even a merely colored work is always reversed in form; but, what is 
alone of importance, all the impressions are exact copies of one another, 
and also bear a certain and perfectly assignable relation to the stamp 
or type.— Charles Knight's English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 

Printing is the art of producing impressions from the surface of 
engravings in relief, whether those engravings are letters, diagrams, or 
pictorial engravings. This explanation applies to letter-press printing, 
in contradistinction to copper-plate printing.—Savage'’s Dictionary of 
Printing. 

The act, art, or practice of impressing letters, characters or figures 
on paper, cloth, or other material; the business of a printer; typog- 
raphy.— Webster's Dictionary. 

Printing is the art of mechanically multiplying permanent fac-similes 
(inverted or direct) of an original. The fac-similes are usually termed 
impressions. The originals, according to the character of which the 


art is divided into various branches, are principally metal types, stereo- | 


type, wood-carvings in relief, metal and other plates perforated or 
engraved, paper writings, dies, and stones. The materials on which 


The Attorney-General | 


| Spiegle ; 


usually employed is paper.—British Patent-Office Abridgment of Inven- 
tions relating to Printing. 

The term Printing, in its general scope of signification, hae been 
brought into use as the primary name of an art which enables each 
present generation to accumulate and refine, while conveniently pre- 
serving (on vellum, card-stock, paper, etc.), such descriptive expres- 
sions of human language and pictorial effect as might be considered 
requisite for present utility or worthy of future reference.—W. M. 
Dolby. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The following is the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for the year 1871, appointed 
at their last session, which was received too late for inser- 
tion in the July number of the CrrcuLaR: 


Indianapolis, No. 1, H. 8. Garner; Philadelphia, No. 2, H. Jones 
Hampton; Cincinnati, No. 3, Francis E. Hill; Albany, No. 4, John 


| McKenna; Colambus, No. 5, John M. Webb; New York, No. 6, E. B. 
| Coggewell; Pittsburg, No. 7, Thos. A. Armstrong; St. Louis, No. 8, 


B. P. Lennox; Buffalo, No. 9, P. F. Corcoran; Louisville, No. 10, W. 
C. Vaughn; Memphis, No. 11, R. R. Catron; Baltimore, No. 12, James 
A. Rodgers; Boston, No. 13, John H. O'Donnell; Harrisburg, No. 14, 
Alex. M. Sample; Rochester, No. 15, T. J. Vogel; Chicago, No. 16, 
Jacob A. Vanduzer: New Orleans, No. 17, John Weaver; Detroit, No. 
18, J. E. Morley; Elmira, No. 19, T. E, C. Oliver; Nashville, No. 20, 
John Plaxton ; San Francisco, No. 21, Frank Smith; Dubuque, No. 22, 
M. J. Cooney; Milwaukee, No. 23, E. C. Quiner; Petersburg, No. 26, 
R. E. Cain; Mobile, No. 27, J. A. Tillinghast; Peoria, No. 29, George 
A. Lewis: St. Paul, No. 30, Jesse T. Lines ; Montgomery, No. 31, B. R. 
Warner; Davenport, No. 32, John McDonald; Providence, No. 33, 
Volney Austin; Columbia, No. 34, Wm. H. Tutt; Jackson (Mies.), No. 
37, Samuel B. Knight; Savannah, No. 38, J. M. Harrison; St. Joseph, 
No. 40, E. C. Lewis; Augusta, No. 41, A. J. Gouley; Charleston, No. 
43, L. H. Jullien; Leavenworth, No. 45, T. N. Francis; New Haven, 
No. 47, Judson Grenell; Atlanta, No. 48, C. W. Wells; Denver, No. 49, 
Robert D. Blair; Burlington, No. 50, W. C. Woodward; Omaha, No. 
51, H. A. Haskell; Troy, No. 52, Henry Coffeen ; Cleveland, No. 53, D. 
S. Whitehead; Raleigh, No. 54, W. J. Edwards; Syracuse, No. 55, 
Eugene M. Grover; Dayton, No. 57, P. C. Kelly; Quincy, No. 59, E. M. 
Broughton ; Cambridge, No. 61, George 8. Evans; Utica, No. 62, Jos. 
Joyce ; Lafayette, No. 64, A. D. Rowe; Washoe, No. 65. John Booth; 
Lockport, No. 67, Lyman C, Harwood; Trenton, No. 71, Wm. A. Me- 
Frellish; Hartford, No. 72, James 8. Smith; Lawrence, No. 73, G. W. 


| Bowes; Portland, No. 7%, M. W. Higgins; Terre Haute, No. 76, Frank 


Seaman; Erie, No. 77, Abner Streeter; Fort Wayne, No. 78, A. V. D. 
Conover: Wheeling, No. 79, Thos. J. Carnahan; Kansas City, No. 80, 
C. McAnliff; Reading, No. 81, R. M. Whitman; Wilmington (N. C.), 
No. 82, 8S. G. Hall; Alexandria, No. 83, J. Luther Lovelace ; Macon, No, 


| 84, Charles Pritchard ; St. John, No. 85, Wm. H. Coates; Norfolk, No. 


86, Joseph E. Doughty ; Hannibal, No. 88, J. E. Fisher; Richmond, No. 
90, Henry Myer; Toronto, No. 91, J. 8. Williams; Little Rock, No. 92, 
W. B. Calhoun: Montreal, No. 97, James Connolly; Jackson (Mich.), 
No. 99, W. H. Wilson ; Norwich, No. 100, W. H. Eggles; Columbia, No. 
101, Washington, D. C., W. R. McLean ; Ottawa, No. 102, W. P. Bonsall ; 
Newark, No. 103, James F. Lynn ; New Albany, No. 104, B. M. Springer ; 
Vicksburg, No. 105, Wm. H. Cashman ; Hudson County, No. 107, M. F. 
Kennedy; Knoxville, No. 111, J. W. Mills; Scranton, No. 112, Robert 
Holmes; Annapolis, No. 114, John Brewer ; Deseret, No. 115, Salt Lake 
City, Wm. E. Fuller; Lynchburg, No. 116, M. Q. Jackson ; Des Moines, 
No. 118, James L. Girton; Jefferson City, No. 119, James M. Meredith ; 
Springfield (Mass.), No. 120, E. P. Allbe; Topeka, No. 121, L. H. Hascall ; 
Wilmington (Del.), No. 123, R. H. Young; Hamilton, No. 129, John 
Horsnell; Halifax, No. 130, Manfred A. Shaffer; Minisink, No. 131, W. 
8. Doty ; New Brunswick, No. 132, F. P. Lippincott ; London, No. 133, 
Wm. Hooper; Rome, No. 134, B. G. Galvage ; Potteville, No. 135, F. L. 
Austin, No. 138, J. D. Vaughan; Jacques-Cartier, No. 145, 
Montreal, Canada, Pierre Griffard ; St. Catherine’s, No. 147, J. R. Gib- 
son; Hunteville, No. 148, C. G. Figures; Women’s Union, No. 1, New 
York City, Theresa Keenan. 

-_ ~ecooe-r 


Tue Girard Press, Kansas, was totally destroyed by fire 


| on the 15th ult., which was the work of an incendiary. 
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AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 
This new work is now ready for delivery, and the enthu- 


siastic admiration it has awakened among those who have | 


examined the advance sheets justifies the belief that it is 
worthy of the patronage of all who are interested in the art 
to which it relates. 

Some of the illustrations are very beautiful. They em- 
brace representations of Ancient and Remarkable Alpha- 
bets ; Ancient Printing Offices ; fac similes of pages of Block 
Books, first English Bible, the first Bible printed, and of 
one of Caxton’s works ; Embossed Typography, or printing 
for the blind; Ancient Printers’ Devices; implements used 
in Electrotyping ; Portraits of Gutenberg, Koster, and Sene- 
felder ; diagrams of Imposition ; full pages representing the 
Invention of Printing and symbolizing its triumph; Music 
Cases ; Magnified Fibres of Paper ; paper ruled in patterns 
of variegated colors ; all descriptions of signs used in print- 
ing; implements used in Stereotyping; implements and 
operations of Type Founding; ancient and remarkable 
Water Marks; instruments used, and varieties of shading 
produced in Wood Engraving; more than fifty kinds of 
Printing Presses; more than seventy implements used in 
printing; a number of type-setting and distributing ma- 
chines, paper cutting machines, folding machines, etc. 

For convenience of description, the contents (embracing 
more than sixteen hundred articles), which are arranged in 
alphabetical order in the work, may be subdivided into the 
following general heads, viz. : 

History of Printing.—The portion of the book bearing on this 
subject embraces accounts of early Assyrian and Chinese Printing, 
biographies of the reputed inventors of the art, and of those who have 
advanced it, articles upon Ancient Printing Office Customs, Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, Bibliography, Bibliomania, List of the Printers 
of the Fifteenth Century, Block Books, Statistics of Printing, Early 
Printing in America, The Text of the Freeman's Oath (the first thing 
printed in the limits of the United States), Censorship of the Press, 
Colophons, Printers’ Devices, Ancient Water Marks in Paper, and 
many short articles. 

Descriptions of various kinds of Printing.—Anastatic, Bank 
Note, Blind (printing for the), Book, Bronze, Calico, Card, Chromo-type, 
Chromo-Lithography, Color, Copperplate, Embossed, Flock, Gold, Job, 
Letter-Prese, Lithography, Nature, Newspaper, Photo-Relief, Pho- 
tography, Photo-Lithography, Plate, Playing-Card, Wall Paper, Xylo- 
graphy, Zineography, etc. An especially valuable and exhaustive 
article on Lithography was contributed to this department by Peter 8. 
Duval, one of the oldest and most successful lithographers in the 
United States ; and an instructive and interesting article on Printing 
for the Blind was written by Napoleon B. Kneass, Jr., who is deprived 
of sight, and who prints and publishes a Magazine for the Blind in em- 
bossed characters. 

Biographical Sketches—Of more than one hundred of the reputed 
Inventors of Printing, distinguished Printers, Type-Founders, In- 
ventors of Presses, celebrated Engravers, Authors of Works on Print- 
ing, and of prominent characters who are renowned for ‘efforts to 
promote the Art, and for having been the first to advance it in various 
directions. 

Inventions.—An abstract of the specifications of American patents 
relating to Printing Presses, Paper Making, and other Auxiliary Arts. 
A detailed description is also given of the important inventions per- 
fected in this and other countries. 

Products of Printing.—Nearly two hundred articles, defining and 








describing various classes of Publications, varieties of Job Printing, 
etc., many of which furnish interesting details relating to the history 
of books, the early attempts to print the Bible, Illustrated Works, 
Magazines, Newspapers, different classes of literature, etc. 

Implements.—About four hundred articles defining and describing 
various Implements used in Printing, including various kinds of Type 
and the respective sorts, numerous Presses, Card and Paper Cutters, 
Cases, Type-Setting and Distributing Machines, Folding Machines, 
Furniture, Galleys, Imposing Stones, etc., etc. Special attention has 
been given to the articles on Presses and Type. A valuable article on 
Job Letter was contributed to this department by Eugene H. Munday, 
Editor of the Proof-Sheet. 

Paper.—aA series of able and interesting articles, written expressly 
for this work, on the new and old methods of manufacturing Paper, the 
machinery used, the various qualities, the materials out of which it has 
been and can be advantageously made, etc., and Parchment Paper, 
Safety Paper, Splitting Paper, Staining and Spotting Paper, etc., by 
Prof. George C. Scheeffer, Librarian of the United States Patent Office. 
The work also contains about seventy other articles relating to Straw 
and Wood Paper, Cards, dimensions of Paper, and the respective sizes 
and qualities of Paper, etc. 

Engraving.—A series of articles upon various styles of Engraving. 
A valuable practical article on Wood Engraving, giving a detailed de- 
scription of the tools used and the methods pursued in different classes 
of work, written by William C. Probasco, a successful practical En- 
graver of Philadelphia. Numerous other styles of Engraving are also 
described, including the modern processes designed to partially super- 
sede Wood Engraving and all the standard systems. 

Celebrated Printing Offices.—A number of the mort celebrated 
Printing Offices of the World are described, such as the Government 
Printing Offices of the United States, France, Austria, etc. 

Auriliary Arts.—In addition to the articles on Paper, Engraving. 
and Presses, the work contains a series of articles on Type-Founding 
and Type-Founders, Electrotyping, Bookbinding, Ruling, Manufacture 
of Printing Inks, colored and black, etc. An interesting and valuable 
article on Stereotyping was also written for the work by John Fagan, 
one of the oldest and most successful Stereotypers in the United States. 

Practice and Processes.—About four hundred articles relating 
to the Practice and Processes of the Art, defining technical terms, 
describing in detail how each mechanical operation is performed, and 
containing many particulars of interest, importance, and immediate 
pecuniary value to every practical printer. Especial attention has 
been paid to this portion of the work; valuable original contributions 
have been made to it by experts in the various branches ; and every 
subject relating to Composition or Presswork, directly or remotely, 
has been treated from the standpoint of the acquirements and require- 
ments of the present day. Among the lengthy articles in this depart- 
ment are the following: Apprentices, Companionships, Composition, 
Composition Rollers, Display of Type, Division of Words, Estimates, 
Fast Type-Setting, How to Make a Book, Typographical Safeguards 
against Forgery, Making Margin, Making-Ready, Presswork, Prices, 
Proof-Reading, Punctuation, Quantities of Paper required for Jobs, 
Rules for the Regulation of Printing Offices, Signatures, (table of) 
Style, Table and Tabular Work. 

Miscellaneous.—Several hundred articles on general subjects re- 
lating to Printing, such as The Alphabet, Copyright Laws of the United 
States, Dedications, Printers’ Epitaphs, Typographical Errors, Libra- 
ries, Manuscripts, Publishing, Poetry about Printing, Pitles, Defini- 
tions of Technical Terms in Literature and Art, etc. 


The work is neatly bound in cloth, adorned with por- 
traits of Franklin, and the pioneer Type-Founders of the 
United States. 

Pee: ee aah, 

Mr. V. C. MEYERHOFFER has left Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
has located in Utica, N. Y. He will hereafter devote him- 
self to the insurance business. 
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HOW TO BEAT THE CHAMPION. 


Shortly after the result of the International Type-Setting | 


Match was announced, we saw a paragraph going the 


rounds of the newspapers, stating that Mr. A. Barrette, of | 


Montreal, had set up 2,088 ems in one hour, in a match 
conducted according to the rules of the late International 
match. As this, if true, exceeded the amount set up by 
Mr. Arensberg in that contest, and for which he was 
awarded the champion prize, we wrote to Mr. Barrette for 
a proof of the matter set up, and a certificate from the 
judges that the trial had been fairly and honorably con- 
ducted. To this request we received the following reply 
and certificate : 
MONTREAL, July 14, 1871. 

R. 8. Menamin, Esq. : 

Sir:—Yours of the 11th has just come to hand. You will find en- 
closed a proof and certificate of the matter set by me in the late match 
for the championship of Canada. 1am happy to see you take so much 
interest in the advancement and prosperity of the craft in general. 

Yours truly, A. C. BaRRETTE. 
(CERTIFICATE. } 

We, the undersigned, certify that the enclosed proof was taken from 
the matter set up by Mr. A. Barrette, of the Nouveau- Monde office, in 
sixty minutes (one hour), in a type-setting match for the championship 
of Canada. 

The rules were those of the International match held on the 10th of 
May last. 

D. Tassx, Vice-President of the Union. 
_ Jos. PARENT, 
Jos. CHARPENTIER, 
P. Borer, 


W. F. Dantet, + Witnesses. 
IsRAEL AUDETTE, 

A. Derome, | 

P. 8. DANIEL, J 


A few days after receiving the above certificate, however, 
the following letters were received; and as they tell the 
whole story of a deliberate attempt to gain fame by a most 
dishonorable trick, we give them entire : 


“La Minerve”™ Orrice, MONTREAL, July 19, 1871. 
R. S. Menamin, Esq. : 

Dear Sir:—We, the undersigned, having learned that Mr. Barrette, 
of the office of Le Nouveau-Monde, of the city of Montreal, had sent you 
a proof of the matter set up by him in the contest between him and 
Mr. Mondon, of La Minerve, saying that he had set up 2,038 ems in an 
hour, have refused to sign the said proof. We protest against it, be- 
lieving, on our honor, that the contest was not fair. We believe that 
some of the matter was set up on the Sunday before the contest, and 
that it was slipped on their galleys by them. Weare further led to this 
belief because they refused to let us look at them while at work. 

If these two gentlemen like to recommence again, and do what they 
have professed to have done, we-are ready to make them apology. 

N. Sapourtn, One of the Judges. 
Tukoruice Gopin, Referee. 
MonTREAL, July 24, 1871. 
R.S. Menamin, Esq. : 

Dear Str ;—We, the undersigned. having sizned a certificate which 
purported to be the work performed by Mr. Barrette, of the Nouveau- 
Monde office, in sixty minutes, and having learned that the said certi- 
ficate was false, request you to strike off our names from it. 

The match was not conducted according to the rules of the Interna- 
tional Match, and during a moment the judges were not looking at the 
competitors, they added from 400 to 500 ems each, that they set up some 
time previous to the match. 

The following are the details of the whole affair: 

A few days previous to the match, Mesers. Barrette and Mondou, the 
two competitors, having procured a duplicate copy of the one to be set 
at the match, met et the Nowveau-Monde office, and practiced one hour. 
Mr. Barrette, seeing he was likely to be beaten by Mr. Mondou, proposed 








to him to set some matter, and slip it on their galleys, if a favorable 
opportunity should present itself during the match. Mr. Mondou 
refused, saying he was afraid they would be discovered; but upon Mr. 
Barrette saying there was no harm in doing so, there was no money 
deposited, and they would be great fools to tire themselves, and that he 
would take upon himself to arrange the matter on the galleys, Mr. 
Mondou consented. 

On the evening of the match, they placed themselves in the same 
alley, and worked back to back. When they were about commencing, 
they requested the judges and others present to keep away from them, 
because they were very nervous when any person looked at them set- 
ting. The judges, having asked them if they had seen the copy before 
this day, and being answered ‘no,’ they retired to a distance of 
twenty feet, and could see only their heads above the cases, When 
time was called to stop work, the judges counted the matter, which 
gave Mr. Barrette 2038, and Mr. Mondou 1944 ems. 

A few days after the match, Messrs. Sabourin and Godin, the former 
a judge, and the latter a referee, heard that Mr. Mondou had emptied 
only three sticks, while on his galley they counted three sticks and 
three lines, seventy-two lines in all. They asked him how he came to 
have those three extra lines, when he answered that he could not 
account forthem. This gave them eerious doubts, and they questioned 
him again, but failed to elicit any more information from him. 

Having no reliable proofs to act upon, they said nothing about it until 
you wrote to Mr. Barrette, asking him for a proof of his matter, signed 
by the President of the Union and the judges. 

The President of the Union refused to sign the proof because he was 
not present at the match. Mr. Daniel, president of the committee, 
signed it. Mr. Barrette sent it to Mesers. Sabourin and Godin, witha 
note, requesting them to sign it, but they refused, and sent it back to 
him with the accompanying note : 

Dear Sin:—We cannot sign your proof, because we have reasons 
to believe that the match was not conducted according to the rules of 
the International Match, and that you have slipped ~ome matter on your 
galley. N. SaBouRIN, 

T. Gopi. 

Mr. Barrette requested all the hands in the Nouveau-Monde office to 
sign it, but before signing they asked him why Messrs. Sabourin and 
Godin had not signed, and he answered that Mr. Godin being absent 
from work, Mr. Sabourin did not like to sign it without consulting 
him. We believed Mr. Barrette, and signed the certificate. 

Messrs. Sabourin and Godin, on hearing that Mr. Barrette had sent 
you the certificate, wrote to you, and contradicted it. We greatly 
blamed them for not having acquainted us of their doubts before 
sending their letters; but they thought Mr. Barrette would show us 
their answer, which would prevent us from signing, and we would most 
certainly not have signed if we had known the true contents of that 
note. 

We lost no time in making inquiries. Werequested our foreman, Mr. 
W. F. Daniel, who had signed as President, to investigate the matter. 
He called Mr. Barrette over to him, and asked him if the rumors that 
were going around the printing office that he had not set all the matter 
that was on his galley were true or not, to which he replied, “ No, sir ! 
it is false." Then Mr. Daniel said to him, “ Having set 2038, you can 
do so again, and must do it, to prove your innocence.” Mr. Barrette 
refused. Mr. Daniel told him that, by his refusing to do so, he believed 
him guilty of a most dishonorable action, and of having induced him 
and his fellow-craftsmen in the Nouveau- Monde office to “sign a false 
certificate, by means of base falsehoods, for which I discharge you from 
this office.” 

We remain, yours truly, 

J. PARENT, W. F. Dante, 
P. Borer, IsRAEL AUDETTE, 
APH. DEROME, P. 8S. DANIEL, 
Jos. CHARPENTIER. 





Everything contained in this letter is true. I have made a full state- 
ment of the above, in the presence of the undersigned witnesses. 
ALPHONSE MonDov. 
N. SABOURIN, | —_ 
Tuko. Gopr, § wit » 


We hope that we may never again have occasion to print 
an exposure of such despicable conduct, and trust that our 
champion will be allowed to wear his laurels until fairly 
and honorably dispossessed of them. 
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NAPOLEON THE GREAT AS A BOOK COLLECTOR. 
Napoleon, when altering the political balance of Europe, 
changing the boundaries of nations by drawing them 
‘afresh in blood,’ and compelling the world to subserve 
his uses, tried also, in most imperial fashion, to lay the 
stores of literature at his feet. Anywhere, at any moment, 
at his imperious nod, the learning of all ages and all coun- 
tries must be displayed before him, and history, poetry or 


PRINTERS’ 


art must wait as humble handmaidens upon his royal whim.’ 


The mechanical contrivances which were to lead to this 
result were, however, to be considered, and the plain, com- 
mon sense, which conduced so much to the marvelous 
successes, planned by the genius of Napoleon, is well dis- 
played in the manner in which this truly Napoleonic idea 
was accomplished. Cases of sole leather, lined with cloth, 
were constructed to hold sixty volumes each, and so 


arranged that they could be placed upon one another, and . 


opened at a moment’s warning, so that the conqueror’s tent 
and his library of one thousand volumes could be pitched 
at the same instant. This library, which accompanied him 
in several campaigns, was composed by his own order in 
the following proportion, which in itself gives an insight 
into his character. One hundred volumes were devoted to 
romances; forty volumes each to religion, epic poetry, and 
plays; sixty volumes each to history and to poetry; and 
the remainder, or six hundred and sixty volumes, to his- 
torical memoirs. At Schénbrunn, in 1809, this library was 
discovered to be destitute of some volume needed by Napo- 
leon, and he ordered his librarian, under his own personal 
supervision, to prepare the plan of one that would be more 
complete. This scheme was never accomplished; but it 
was so carefully considered by Napoleon, that he himself 
allotted the proportions and specified many of the particu- 
lars. The library was to consist of three thousand volumes 
in 18mo, with little or no margins, in Didot’s small type, 
on thin vellum paper. It was estimated that the expense 
would not exceed one million and a half of dollars; occu- 
pying six years’ labor of twelve compositors and twenty-five 
learned editors, who were directed, in some cases, quite 
minutely, to preserve only the important part of the texts, 
removing all superfluous annotations, editorial notes, etc., 
so as to sift the wheat from the chaff, and present the new 
Alexander his truly lion’s share—the best of the best of the 
united labors of the genius and intelligence of the whole 
human race. 


ee Pena = 
PRINTERS’ PIC-NIC. 

The printers of Cambridge, Mass., held their third annual 
pic-nic at Fresh Pond, on Saturday, July 22d. The day 
being beautiful, a large number was in attendance, many of 
whom engaged in the sports of the day, which consisted of 
dancing, various athletic feats, boat racing, etc., while 
others enjoyed themselves in amusements more in con- 
sonance with their feelings. The athletic sports com- 
menced with a short foot-race, which was won by George 
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Pasco, after which a running high leap was won by A. H. 
Brown, and a standing high leap was won by Thomas 
Kelley, while J. J. Cooper was the winner in the one-mile 
walk, which was accomplished in nine minutes. Thomas 
Liddy was tbe successful competitor in the feat of throwing 
the twenty-four pound ball. To H O. Dockham was 
awarded a meerschaum pipe, the first prize in target shoot- 
ing with air-guas; and the second prize, a basket of arti- 
ficial flowers, was given tc Miss Emma Carvthers. 

Much interest was manifested in the boat races, of which 
there were two—a single scull race, in which two boats 
participated, the first prize, consisting of a sum of money, 
being awarded to John Flannegan, and the second to 
Richard Welsh. In the four-oared race, four boats were 
entered, and the distance pulled was one mile and a half. 
The following is the result of the race: Riverside Press 
crew, No. 2, eight minutes and twenty-three seconds ; Uni- 
versity Press crew, nine minutes and four seconds ; Wilson 
Press crew, nine minutes and thirty-seven seconds ; River- 
side Press crew, No. 1, time not taken. 

Excellent music was furnished by the Metropolitan Brass 
and Quadrille Band on this occasion, and the entire affair 
passed off without anything occurring to mar the pleasures 
of the day, which were participated in by over five hundred 
persons, many of whom were from surrounding towns and 
cities. Those having the matter in charge may well feel 
amply repaid for their labor by the many tokens of approval 
expressed by those present on their retirement from the 


grounds. 
+secoe-- 


NEW INVENTIONS RELATING TO PRINTING. 

The following patents on inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named : 

STEREOTYPE MoLp (116,304).—Louis Guex, New York city. 

LirHoeRAPHIC Press (116,335).—C. C. Maurice, New York. 

LiTHoeRaPuic Press (116,406) —E. S. Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDREssING MacutIne (116,567).—G. A. Davidson, Montana, Iowa. 

GRIPPERS FOR CYLINDER PRINTING Presses.—Victor E. Mauger, of 
New York city.—The cylinders of printing presses are provided with 
grippers for holding the paper during the process of printing. Where 
one cylinder receives the sheets of paper alternately from opposite 
sides to carry them in opposite directions over the printing bed, it 
must be provided with two sets of grippers. The object of the present 
invention is to provide the cylinders of such two-feeder presses with 
adjustable grippers, so that sheets 6f suitable lengths can be held 
therein. The invention consists in the use of radial spring grippers 
guided in movable tubes, which can be set in the perforated cylinder, so 
that one eet will be a suitable distance from the other set of grippers. A 
set of cams on the stationary central shaft serves to move the radial 
grippers for opening and closing the same. By this invention two-feeder 
cylinder presses can be adapted for use on sheets of suitable sizes, 
whereby the scope of their usefulness and their consequent value will be 
greatly increased. 

PRINTING PrEss.—Robert J. Stewart, Yonkers, N. Y.—This inven- 
tion is mainly designed for printing in colors, but it is equally applica- 
ble, or certain portions of it, to printing in one and the same color, and 
for doing different kinds of work, especially fur printing in parallel 
rows of different colors on the same sheet, as the latter is fed from a 
roll through the press, which latter isof a platen description. Said in- 
vention includes among its more prominent features a reries of sec- 
tionally-constructed color-rollers, arranged to rise and fall in relation 
to the reciprocating inking-table, and to color fonts provided with dis- 
tributing rollers, said color-rollers taking the ink from the latter and 
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distributing it in stripes on the inking-table, and a reciprocating plain 


inking-roller for taking the ink thus laid and distributing it over the | 


type. The invention likewise includes certain mechanical devices 
whereby the inking-roller is operated by the reciprocating action of 
the type-bed or inking-table and type-bed combined ; also a peculiarly 
operating paper delivery-roller. 

‘ - +-2sce- 

A PROPOSED DONATION. 

Dr. Louis A. Falligant, of Savannah, Geo., proposes to 
donate four lots of ground, on which to erect a home or 
asylum for the widows and orphans of printers, to the 
printers of that place, providing they raise $5,000 for that 
purpose. This seems to be a very generous offer. A com- 
munication, signed ‘“ E. O. W.,” appeared in a late number 
of the Savannah News, propounding certain questions in re- 
gard to the donation, the location of the ground, etc. He 
believes that if the offer is made in good faith, and not 
intended as a burlesque, and the ground is eligibly situated, 
the amount stated could be raised. Whether the questions 
of “E. O. W.” have been satisfactorily answered or not, 
we are unable to state at present. 

ote A A co 

THE compositors on the Elizabeth (N. J.) Herald and 
Monitor engaged in a game of base ball on the grounds on 
Washington Avenue, in that city, on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, July 22d. After a spirited contest of over three hours, 
the game was decided in favor of the first-named nine by a 
score of 57 to 56. A number of spectators witnessed the 
game. In the evening, the victors and the vanquished 
met at a restaurant, where the former were treated by the 
latter to an abundant coliation. After the disposal of the 
“good things,” speeches, songs, recitations, ete., became 
the order of the occasion, the party adjourning at a late 
hour, well pleased with the pleasures of the afternoon and 
evening. 

-_--o- 


Literary. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Fairmount Park. Sketches of its Scenery, Waters, and History. 
Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


This pretty volume of 159 pages is profusely illustrated with sketches 
of the many spots in our Park famous for beauty and for historical in- 
terest. The many stories of heroism and romance connected with 
Fairmount are well told, with short and appropriate notices of the 
famous men whose memories are closely linked to the lovely confines 
of the Park. The practical value of the volume as a guide-book is 
assured by a good map, tables of distances, descriptions of the routes 
through Fairmount, and also the best method of reaching it from the 
various railway depots and principal hotels of Philadelphia. 
tory and statistics of the Schuylkill Navy, with a colored plate of the 
flags, also possesses considerable local interest, as well as the statis- 
tics of the water department. An appendix contains inedited letters of 
Robert Morris, which bring into still greater relief the sad misfortunes 
of the man to whom our infant nation was so deeply indebted. 

The Press. Chicago. Horton & Leonard. July. 
being especially effective. 


The Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. August. 


An excellent serial story, called “* A Little Money,” is now appearing | 


in this magazine. The author, Amanda M. Douglass, has wisely chosen 
the same clase of topics which render Marion Harland’s tales so popular. 


Merry's Museum. Boston. July. 

The July number of this attractive juvenile is adorned with a hand- 
some chromo illustration in addition to the usual array of fine cuts. 
The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. July. 

A very interesting article upon the “ Art of Employing Time,” in 
itself curiously illustrates the universality of the instruments of educa- 
tion, by quoting as equal authorities Dr. Johnson and Dr. Franklin, 
with Adam § mith and Adam Bede. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. August. 

“The Great War of 1870,” by Edmund Scherer, one of the ablest 
members of the Parisian press, is entitled to a careful perusal, as con- 
taining a searching examination into the causes, character, and results 
of that great struggle. ‘‘Something about the Isles of Shoals” is a 
lively, entertaining piece of description ; and ** The Politics of Women,” 
while both sprightly and piquant, contains some very good sense, but 
also some of that nonsense that seems utterly inevitable in the ordinary 
discussion of the topic. 

Godey's Lady's Book and Magazine. Philadelphia. August. 

In a sketch entitled “ For Naught,”’ Marion Harlan preaches an 
admirable sermon upon the sinfulness of wasting life and strength in 
the pitiful efforts to follow the fashion. The illustrations and fashion 
plates are abundant and excellent. 


Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. Philadelphia. August. 

The original and selected articles of this monthly uniformly exhibit 
an earnest intention of inculcating useful moral lessons. 
The Children’s Hour. Philadelphia. August. 

The short and simple stories of this magazine are admirably adapted 
to the needs of small children. 
Newspaper Press. London. July. 

An article of special interest to the general reader is a translation of 
“The History of the Press in England and the United States,” by 
Cucheval-Clarigny, which is being prepared by Alexander Andrews, 
author of the * History of British Journalism.” 

Scribner's Monthly. New York. 

Scribner is steadily maintaining its title to the name of ‘an illus- 
trated magazine,” by beautifying ite pages with an abundance of 
excellent pictures. 

Jewish Cookery Book. By Mrs. Esther Levy. W. 8. Turner, Philad’a. 

This neat and pretty volume is, in the words of the preface, ** sub- 
mitted to the attention of our sisters in faith for the reason that, from 
the days of our mother, Sarah, when her husband bade her ‘make 
cakes’ for his celestial guests, Jewesses have not disdained attending 
to culinary matters.” 

The Last Aldini. A Love Story. By George Sand. 

Good, thick paper and large, clear type, add to the value of this series 
of cheap reprints, published by T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Itustrated. L. R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a more than ordinarily well-executed guide-book, telling, in 
an effectively descriptive style, many things worth knowing about the 
Philadelphia of the present as well as the past, and bringing into 
judicious relief the points most worthy of attention both to the resi- 
dent and visitor. No Philadelphian can read its pages without feeling 


| still more proud of the good work and valiant deeds already done and 
The his- | 


yet doing in our grand old city. 
Phrenological Journal. Samuel R. Wells. August. New York. 

The pages of this popular and useful monthly are full of interesting 
and instructive matter. The contents of the present month are large 
and varied ; and the reader will find much to instruct and edify, and 


| many hours can be profitably spent in its perusal. 


| La Tipografia Italiana. 
The illustrations are, as usual, excellent; the “ Priest of the Alps” | 4 
; . 7 - | The lowa School Journal. Des Moines. 


Firenze, Italy. 

July. 
Printers’ Register. London. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. London. 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. Philadelphia. 


Scottish Typographical Ciredar. Edinburgh. 
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Correspondence. 


THE MONTREAL DIFFICULTY. 
MONTREAL, July 10, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sm:—At the last monthly meeting of the Jacques-Cartier Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 145, our worthy delegate, Mr. Peter A. Crossby, 
made his report of the proceedings of the Convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, held in Baltimore on the 5th of June 
last, and following days, and in doing so he referred to the charges 
that had been preferred against him by the delegate from the Montreal 
Typographical Union, No. 97, and the report of the Committee on Ap- 
peals (unjustly) against him thereon. Our Union was very much diseat- 
isfied at the statement, and considered, and now consider, that they have 
been wantonly insulted. The charges against Mr. Crossby, I must say, 
as an ex-President of Montreal Typographical Union, No. 97, are in 
every particular false. I was President at the time the circumstances 
connected with charges one and two transpired, and I most unhesitat- 
ingly state that what Mr. Crossby did as our delegate to Aibany—as he 
has done as our delegate to Cincinnati and Baltimore—was honorable 
and true. His statement to President McKechnie—for it was only 


through the President that the information was conveyed to the Con. *| 
vention—that our strike of 1869 was a success, was nothing but the | 


truth ; and it is shown to-day by the firmer position the craft occupy in 
this city. The election of Mr. Alex. Troup, as a delegate, I myself con- 


of the Montreal Union—whose name was carefully omitted from the | 


charges preferred against Mr. Crossby. This clearly shows the spirit 
of animosity that rules against us in the Montreal Union—I say against 


| ical Union, and Ro 


us, because when they insult our delegate they insult us. If Mr. | 
Crossby was guilty of misrepresenting that Mr. Troup was a delegate, | 


was not he equally guilty in misrepresenting that Mr. Kyte was one 
also? Both parties occupy precisely the same position; but Mr. Troup 
is a known friend of Mr. Crossby’s (what a crime !), Mr. Ky:e (a mem- 
ber of Montreal Union) is not. Hence the reason of the omission of 
the latter's name, in order, I know, to place Mr. Crossby in a false 
position. I exceedingly regret that such an evil spirit pervades the 
Montreal Union, and that so much double-dealing exists among its mem- 
bers. Would that every printer in Montreal was as true a Union man 
as Mr. Crossby. He has sacrificed a great deal for the cause, and I am 
certain would sacrifice a great deal more, if occasion required. He has 
never been found wanting in assisting his fellow-craftsemen, in giving 
kind advice, and in endeavoring to enlist every printer in Canada in 
the Union cause. He has succeeded well in the latter, and may suc- 
cecd in doing more, if his spirits are not dampened by his persecutors 
in Montreal. It pains us to find him treated as he has been, for we 
know he is perfectly innocent, and we feel such actions against him are 
but tending to lessen the Union cause in Montreal. 

The third charge against Mr. Crossby—neglecting his duties as Cor- 
responding Secretary—is notoriously untrue. No man ever fulfilled 


his duty as an officer more faithfully, more efficiently; and this fact | 


was well known to the delegate who presented the charge. 

The fourth charge is one which our Union unanimously rejected, and 
reject again: and they feel that the International Typographical Union 
has attempted to exercise too high an authority when it commences 


to interfere, as it has done in this case, with the sovereign rights | 


of Subordinate Unions, I hold, in common with all our members, that 
our Union is the best judge of knowing what is or what is not a viola- 
tion of its laws. We framed those laws, and we are competent—fully 
competent—to interpret them without any outside assistance. Though 
Mr. Crossby was recommended to censure by the Committee on Ap- 
peals (for doing that which we again endorse), we were pleased to learn 
that the able o‘icer at the head of the International Union, its very 
worthy President, Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans, did not follow 
out the recommendation, but rather showed Mr. Crossby greater 
favors. If he had ceneured him, it would have fallen heavily on us— 
perhaps forced us to resign our charter. 

I again repeat, that we endoree every one of Mr. Crossby’s acts, as 


| 





our delegate to Albany, Cincinnati, and Baltimore ; that we look upon 
the charges preferred against him as emanating from a body of men 
unworthy the name of Union printers; and that we thank Presi- 
dent Hammond for the just manner in which he acted toward Mr. 
Crossby, and the honor he conferred upon him, first, in giving him 
the privilege, as ex-Vice-President, to swear in the newly-elected 
officers ; second, in naming him chairman of one of the seven com 
mittees; third, in supporting his candidature for the office of Cor- 
responding Secretary, and in many other instances evincing a kindness 
to our delegate which will not be forgotten by us. 

Now, as the President of Montreal Union in 1869, let me declare first, 
that our strike was a success in every sense of the word; and, secandly, 
that Mr. Alex. Troup, of New York, was a duly elected delegate to act 
in conjunction with Mr. Crossby at Albany. In support of this dec- 
laration, I would request you to publish the following circular, which 
was issued by Mr. Crossby, as Corresponding Secretary of the Mon- 
treal Union, and unanimously approved by us, in July, 1869: 


SEMI-ANNUAL CIRCULAR MONTREAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 97. 


MonTREAL, July, 1869, 

Sir :—In sending a list of our officers for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1869, and of our members in good standing, I am requested to 
inform your Union of the satisfactory termination of our strike, aftera 
five weeks’ struggle. The scale of wages in Montreal to-day is $9, gold, 
for week hands, and 30c., gold, per 1,000 ems, for piece hands—an in- 
crease of $2 to $3 per week, and 5c. to 10c. per 1,000 ems, since the 
organization of our Union. The success of our strike, we must ac- 


; | knowledge, was principally due to the kind assistance we received 
firmed, as I did the election of Mr. Stephen C. Kyte, the then Treasurer | I —s 


from the following sister Unions: New York, Toronto, Cambridge, 
Indianapolis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Troy, Erie, Syracuse, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Joseph, Utica, Macon, Atlanta, and St. John, N. B. Also, 
to Alex. Troup, =. ex-Secretary-Treasurer International Typograph- 

vert McKechnie, Esq., ex-President—the former for 
his generous efforts in our bealf among the printers of New York, and 
the latter for his kind appeal to Subordinate Unions, in response to 
which we received remittances from Jackson (Mich.) Union, Washoe 
Union (Virginia City, Nevada), Montgomery (Ala.) Union, and Little 
Rock (Ark.) Union. Our strike, however, having ended before the aid 
from these Unions came to hand, we returned the several amounts sent 
with grateful thanks. For the same reason we did not send for $50 
voted us by the St. Louis Union. Kind letters of sympathy were re- 
ceived from Charleston (S. C.) Union, Hannibal (Mo.) Union, Louisville 
(Ky.) Union, and Leavenworth (Kansas) Union. All regretted that 
their exchequers were too low to assist us. 

It is with great pleasure I have to inform you that No. 97 flourishes 
as strong as ever. We now number 117 staunch members. During 
the strike over fifty were sent by us to the United States. A few have 
returned to the city; the others have found good situations, and have 
derived benefits they would not otherwise have derived had they not 
been under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union. 

* * * * * * * 


I have much pleasure in informing you that Alex. Troup, Esq., one 
of our delegates elect to the Seventeenth Session of the International 
Typographical Union, and also our delegate-elect to the Fifteenth Ses- 
sion, held at Memphis, and Sixteenth Session, held at Washington, 
was, a evening, 3d instant, elected an honorary member of 
this Union. 


Yours fraternally, Peter A. Crosssy, 


Cor. Sec. Montreal Typo. Union. 
Also, the following extract from page 60 of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Montreal Typographical Union, No. 97, which has never 
been disputed : 


DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
1867.—Alex. Troup. 

18t8.—Alex. Troup. 

1869.—Peter A. Crossby, Stephen C. Kyte, and Alex. Troup. 

I would add that immediately after Mr. Crossby made his report of 
the proceedings of the Albany Convention to as, Mr. Troup was unani- 
mously elected an honorary member of Montreal Union. 

I can add my testimony to the above, that Mr. Crossby has done his 
duty faithfully, and that to his endeavors alone do we number so many 
Union printers in Canada to-day. 

I only regret that Mr. Crossby, when the charges were preferred 
against him, did not ask for their postponement until next session, in 
order that he could have prepared himself with such evidence as would 
have completely exonerated him. It must be stated that Mr. Crossby 
was totally ignorant of the charges until he heard them read at the 
Baltimore Convention. 
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Trusting you will give an early insertion to this communication in 
your valuable periodical, the recognized organ of the craft on this con- 


tinent, 
I am, very sincerely yours, PreRRE GRIFFARD, 


Ex-President Montreal Typographical Union. 


, TYPOGRAPHIC MATTERS ABROAD. 
LivERPOOL, Ene., June 28, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 


Sir :—As you probably have no regular correspondent in this city, I | 


take this opportunity to write to you, to inform you of local trade 

matters, and also to pen an American printer's thoughts about the 

“art preservative,” and a few minor matters at home and abroad. 
Summer is the dull period throughout the United Kingdom, and 


here, as well as everywhere else, business is almost at an entire stand- | 


still. The newspaper offices are not managed as they are in America, 
and afford no “ subbing” for idle jobbers. There is no piece-work, 
and therefore, when one does have a day's work, over-exertion will not 
repay for lost time. Though Liverpool has a population of 500,000, 
there is seldom or never work enough to “rush” the resident crafts” 
men. The immense commerce of the port ought to make thie city a 
good one for printing; and so it does, toa certain extent. But many 
jobs, principally blanks, are stereotyped; as they are in constant use, 
compositors walk the streets, while presemen are busy. Wages here 
are as follows: Jobbing, and day work on newspapers, 31s. per week 
of 56 hours; night-work on newspapers, 40s. per week of 53 hours; 
over-time, 8d. and 9d. respectively, per hour. 

Printers with whom I have been associated have generally served an 
apprenticeship of seven years, and have had little opportunity to learn 
else than that which pertains to their own avocation. Their lack of 
the fund of general information acquired by Americans of all classes 
is quickly discerned in conversation. Some of the men here have 
crossed the ocean to “‘the States,” but were disheartened or affected 
by the change of climate, and returned to their native land. They 
have a high opinion of America, notwithstanding, and would like to 
visit it again, hoping to be more fortunate. Every one, in fact, has 
formed very favorable ideas of the “land of the free” from the small 
stock of knowledge of it which they possess. Many have friends or 
relations there, and would like to join them ; but there is one great ob- 
stacle in their way, namely, the exceedingly low wages. The prices of 
clothing and provisions are no lower here than there, but the wages are 
about two-thirds less ; just enough to keep people from emigrating. In 
every city and town there are printers enough to supply every demand in 
the busiest seasons, and when trade is dull, the various charities support 
the needy. There are several aid societies among the craftsmen in the 
provincial towns, and from the officers’ reports I ascertain that much 
business is done annually. As the craft is so full, additions by the 
termination of apprenticeships or otherwise are anything but beneficial. 
On this account, too, all attempts to introduce female compositors are 
strongly opposed by the Societies. In some “closed” offices in Lon- 


don girls have been apprenticed, but when their time was served work | 


was not given to them, and they were driven from the business. The 
information I have given about the treatment of ladies in American 
offices caused some astonishment, and many questions approaching 
absurdity. My conversation has relieved some of their doubts as to 
Yankee gallantry. 

Printers fraternize here more than they di) in America, but lack the 
independent spirit which characterizes their cousins. Traveling 
about the country is unusual, and many men enter the trade and 
leave it in the same office. Tippling, although not uncommon at 
home, is very general here, and a total abstinence man is a rarity. 
This is not the case with printers only, but is so in every craft. The 
crowd that one meets in walking about is composed mostly of poorly- 
dressed adults, and dirty-faced children, the latter seeming to be one 
of the indigenous products of this city. 

The Society regulations here are very strict in some particulars ; they 
will not allow Society men to associate with “rats” in any manner. 
“Rat” offices are designated as “ closed,” and Society men cannot be 
employed there; nor are non-Society men permitted in Society offices. 








Some of the largest and best offices in England are ‘‘ closed,” and 
in only a few of the smaller towns are all offices ruled by Society prices. 

Charles Reade’s “Foul Play’ seemed very hyperbolical, when I 
read it before having much knowledge of the working classes in 
England ; but frequent reports in the papers of ** trade outrages *’ make 
it plain to me that the novelist was not exaggerating so much as I 
supposed. The same tricks that he mentioned are often practiced 
now. Unburned bricks are spoiled, powder is put in forges, and belts 
are stolen from machines. All these acts I attribute to the general 
ignorance of that class of people which furnishes the perpetrators. 
There are no free schools here yet, but a better plan of education is 
being arranged. 

The Typographical Society of this city has announced a picnic, 
which will take place on the eighth of July. J. B. H. 


- ~secooe- _ 


Obituary. 





ABNER NEWTON. 

Abner Newton, who had been the editor and publisher of the Mid- 
dietown (Conn.) Constitution since 1837, died recently at the age of 
seventy-five years. He was the oldest printer in the State. 

GEORGE CROSSBY. 

George Croesby, a compositor employed in the office of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Avalanche, died suddenly in that city on the 18th ult. Feeling 
unwell, he quit work and went to his room in the Green Tree House, 
shortly after which he was taken with great pains, while large quanti- 
ties of foam exuded from his mouth. Medical aid was promptly sum- 
moned, and everything was done to relieve his sufferings, but to no 
avail, as he shortly after expired. At the time of his death he had just 
passed his twentieth year. Deceased was a native of Toronto, Canada, 
where his parente now reside. His remains were conveyed to Elmwood 
Cemetery by Typographical Union, No. 11, of which he was a member. 
Mr. Crossby was a young man of much promise, and his sudden and 
untimely death will be much regretted by his circle of acquaintances. 

WILLIAM C STONE. 

William C. Stone, a local reporter on the Philadelphia Age, was 
drowned in Rancocas Creek, N. J., on Sunday, July 24th. He was 
bathing, and was seized with cramps, and before assistance could be 
rendered, sank and was drowned. At the time of his death, he was in 
his twenty-eighth year. He was a graduate of Girard College and a 
member of the Alumni of that institution. He also displayed con- 
siderable ability as an amateur actor, having appeared on the stage 
with the Typographical Dramatic Association, and other amateur 
theatrical companies. Deceased was an estimable young man, and 
greatly respected by the newspaper profession and printers of this city. 
His funeral took place on the 26th ult., and was attended by the re- 
porters of the city press, Caledonia Lodge of Odd Fellows, and Chosen 
Friends’ Lodge of the Ancient Order of Good Fellows. 

4 CHAS. CALLIS WESTON. 

Chas. Callis Weston, the successful originator of the American Journal 
of Mining, died suddenly, in New York, a few days since. Deceased 
was born at Glen Cove (Dosoris,) L. I., on the 15th of July, 1842. Ata 
very early age, he showed great aptness in mechanical subjects, and at 
the age of nine he constructed a complete working model of a walking- 
beam steam-engine, with his penknife, which attracted much atten- 
tion. He entered Columbia College at eleven years of age ; but the loss 
of his father shortly after induced him to seek a position in a mercan- 
tile house, where he remained for a short time. At the age of eighteen 
he started for California, and worked in the mines with poor success. 
He then conceived the idea and started a comic paper in San Francisco, 
called the Momus, himself doing the engraving and sketching. It had, 
however, but a short existence. He finally returned home, and in 
1868, in connection with Dr. R. Raymond and another party, com- 
menced the publication of The Manufacturer and Builder, the first 
number of which appeared in January, 1869. In four months it attained 
a circulation of 10,000. It is still published with marked ability and 


success, 
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Aewspaper Gossip. 


New Paprers.— Wyoming Valley Journal, Pittston, Pa. (weekly) ; 
eight pages; Republican; Armstrong, Hughes & Leisenring, editors 
and proprietors. The Public Code, Scranton, Pa. (weekly); sixteen 
pages; independent; Public Code Association, publishers ; 
Clark, managing editor. Boston Jndependent, Boston, Mass. (weekly) ; 
eight pages; literary; Farrar & Curtis, publishers; Charles A. J. Far- 
rar, editor. Pittston Comet, Pittston, Pa. (weekly): six columns; 
independent; J. W. Freeman, editor and publisher. Sunday Morning 
Union, New Haven, Conn. ; seven columns; devoted to the interests of 
the working-classes; Alexander Troup, Jefferson J. Young, James A. 
Peck, and Charles E. Jillson, publishers. The Sac Sun, Sac City, Iowa 
(weekly); seven columns; Republican; James N. Miller, editor and 
proprietor. The Griggsville Reflector, Griggsville, Nl. (weekly): seven 
columns; F. K. & B. L. Strother, proprietors. Philadelphia Sonntags- 
zeitung (German); seven columns; independent; Mueleck & Scheu, 
publishers. The Occasional, Fort Scott, Kansas; four columns; 
wards & Winter, job printers, publishers. The Steamboat Rock News, 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa (weekly); six columns; independent; I. L. 
Hart, editor and proprietor. Stanford Democrat, Stanford, Kentucky 
(weekly); eight columns ; Democratic; J. L. Spragens, proprietor and 
editor. 

ENLARGEMENTS.—The Wilmington (Del.) Advertiser has been en- 
larged, and appears in new and smaller type. The Hamilton (Canada) 
Spectator has been enlarged and improved, and changed from a morn- 
ing to an evening paper. The Owen County Journal, Spencer, Indiana, 
entered on its thirteenth volume July 6th, and appeared in an increased 
size and new type. The Watkins (N. Y.) Mxpress appeared in a new 
and beautiful dress on the 20th ult. The Saturday Courier, Tamaqua, 
Pa., has been purchased by Messrs. Eveland & Shiffert, who have 
enlarged its size to seven columns. The St. Paul (Minn.) Daily Pioneer 
has been enlarged to forty columns, and is now the largest daily West 
of Chicago. The first double cylinder press ever introduced into that 
State has recently been added to the office. 

Suspensions.—Herald, Paducah, Ky. Dispatch, Stanford, Ky. Stand- 
ard, Somerset, Pa. Mariettian, Marietta, Pa. 

The Peoples’ Literary Companion, Augusta, Maine, now published 
monthly, will be issued weekly on and after October 7th. 

Virginius Hutchen, junior editor of the Dal'as (Texas) Herald, has 
resigned that position for a wider field of labor. 

The Daily Courier, Petersburg, Va., has passed into the hands of 
Mesers. E. B. Branch & Co., who have changed the name of the paper 
to the Progress. Mr. Branch will conduct the business management of 
the paper, while Mr. W. E. Cameron will have the editorial charge. 

The Somerset (Pa.) Standard has been merged in the Herald, the 


J. A. | 


Ed- | 


effect being to improve the latter considerably in typographical appear- | 


ance. 
Kimmel, J. C. Postlethwaite, and Edward Scull, under the style and 
title of the Somerset Printing Company, with Mr. John I. Stull as 
business manager. 

Wilmington, Del., is to have another daily paper. Hvery Evening, 
a one-cent journal, to be published by Messrs. Croasdale & Cameron, 
will make its appearance there on September 4th. The publishers are 
both experienced newspaper men, Mr. Croasdale having been asso- 
ciate editor of the Wilmington Daily Commercial since its first issue. 
Mr. Cameron is a practical printer, and has also been connected with 
the same establishment. In politics, the paper will be neutral. 

The following are the officers of the New Hampshire Publishers, 
Editors, and Printers’ Association, elected July 13th, at a meeting held 
in the cabin of the steamer “* Lady of the Lake,” while the Association 
was on an excursion to Lake Memphremagog :—President, John M. 
Hill, Concord Patriot ; Vice-Presidents, B. B. Whittemore, Nashua 
Gazette, L. W. Brewster, Portsmouth Journal, George C. Ide, Clare- 
mont; Recording Secretary, C. F. Livingston, Manchester; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, George E. Jenks, Concord Statesman ; Treasurer, 
Thomas W. Lane, Manchester Mirror. 


The Herald is now published by Messrs. F. Stutzman, G. W. | 





The Rouseville (Pa.) Bulletin has ary into the hands of L. 
Worden, who now issues it weekly. 

Charles Nordhoff, Esq., has resigned the managing editorship of the 
New York Zvening Post, which position he had held for a number of 
years, and for which he received a salary of $10,000 a year. 

Mr. A. P. Childs announces his retirement from the Honesdale (Pa.) 
Democrat, Mr. Beardslee becoming his successor. Mr. Childs has 
bought out the Local Record, Jeffersonville, Sullivan County, N. Y., 
with which paper he was formerly connected. 

H. W. Chase, formerly local editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Morning 
Republican, which position he was obliged to resign about two years 
ago, on account of his failing health, was recently the recipient of a 
handsome purse of money from his friends in that city. His health has 
improved but little, and he is confined to his house the greater portion 
of the time. 





THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 


| Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia: 


— 1, 1871 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed 
for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, 
Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Nineteenth 
Edition ; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Go. Price, 
$1.50. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. 


THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wu. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 
M. R. Wausu, of New York, First Vice-President. 
J. A. CusH.ey, of Baltimore, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Coins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206), Corresponding Secretary. 





WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Vice-President, Mary 
Moore; Rec. Sec., Mary E. Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 
E. cor. of Tenth and Walnut Ste.—President, William Turner, 
First Vice-President, J. N. Hallowell; Second Vice-President, Geo. 
Rees; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 


Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel | 


O'Connell; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


ALBANY, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. | 


Walls ; Rec. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.; Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale; Vice-President, Robert D. Dack ; Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton. ‘ 

LovuIsvIL_e, No. 10.—President, Wm. C. Vaughn; Vice-President, Fer- 
dinand Zwissler; Cor. Sec., Ike 8. Butler; Rec. Sec., Lee 8S. John- 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
i Sec., R. R. Catron; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 

awkins. 


BaLtTrmMoreE, No. 12.—President, Frederick Young; Vice-President, J. | 


. Rodgers; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 
Mills ; Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Wm. B. Welch; Vice-President, Chas. H. 
Sweney; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. B. Beyer; Fin. Sec., P. E. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; Vice-President, H. 
C. Boughman; Rec. Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 


New Organs, No. 17.—President, John C. Murray; Vice-President, 
Geo. G. Cvoper; Rec. Sec., P. A. Vanderdoes; Cor. Sec., Joseph 
McCarthy; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J. 
W. Casey; Rec. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C, Skeen ; Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

MosiLe, No. 27.—President, Jno. Cotlin; Vice-President, H. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., R. E. Jones; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate. 

Peoria, No, 29.—President, C. C. apg ang Vice-President, Wm. 
Drysdale; Rec. Sec., O. Carqueville; Cor. Sec., C. E. Snively ; Fin. 
Sec., 8. T. Wentworth; Treasurer, 8. 8S. Patton. 

Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, James D. Wood ; Vice-President, Hubert 
H. Miller; Rec. Sec., C. F. McDonald; Cor. Sec., Jesse T. Lines ; 
Fin. Sec., Charles 8. Drake; Treasurer, Theodore Henninger. 

SavannaH, No. 38.—President, M. J. Divine; Vice-President, D. D. 
Updegraff; Rec. Sec., John M. Harrison; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. 8S. Coulter; Vice-President, T. 
N. Francis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Cor. Sec., J. A. 
McMichael; Treasurer, John C. Ketcheson. 


New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. | 


H. Harney; Rec. Sec., James McCay; Cor. Sec., Jas. G. Reilly; 
Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell ; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter; Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo, O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box #2. 

BuRLINeTON, No. 50.—President, Ilenry L. Dodge; Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 
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CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 
Michael Scott; Rec. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy ; 
Treasurer, W. R. Chappell. 

SyracusE, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs ; Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; Rec. 
Sec., J. F. Connolly; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 

Darton, No. 57.—President, W. H. Bidlack:; Vice-President, W. R. 
— ; Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild; Rec. Sec., Wm. Daly; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. De Long; Cor. Sec., P. C. Kelly. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, N. B. Walker; Vice-President, F. 
M. Posey; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., F. D. Ballard; Fin. 
Sec., Geo. F. Tucker; Treasurer, John W. Strickland. 

CampBrineg, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, D. T. 
Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. mney, Riverside 
Press; Fin. Sec., L. R. Pearson ; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, 8. H. Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
Wingert; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
G. G. Sawyer. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Wright; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., T. D. 

| Hunt; Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Witmineton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 8. Hayes ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. Kendrick; Secretary, Samuel G. Hall; Treasurer, W. 8. 

| Warrock. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Timothy J. Keane; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; 
Fin. Sec., John Coates; Treasurer, Charles Ferguson. 

Ricumonpd, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, 8. C. 
Curry; Rec. Sec., Geo. E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

LittLe Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee; Vice-President, W. 
H. Windsor; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., J. M. Butler. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
C. Reynolds; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

CotumBia, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Geo. J. Webb; 

| Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, James O. Smith; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Wilson; Rec. Sec., Jeptha H. Baldwin; Cor. Sec., Wm. C. War- 
dell; Fin. Sec., Jas. P. Murphy; Treasurer, Wm. Spain; Fund 
Trustee, Geo. W. Allen. 

Vickssure, No. 105.—President, Geo. W. Rogers ; Vice-President, W. 
H. Gwinn; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, Harvey 
Martin. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Deseret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleator, Vice- 
President, Jos. McEwan; Secretary, John E. Evans; Treasurer, 
Robt. Aveson ; Cor. Sec., William Fuller. 

Austin (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 8. Dunn; Vice-President, W. 
C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 

Treasurer, J. Mercer; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vanghan. 

-—~@—peee-— 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ CIRCULAR : 





Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C............. $1 00 
TB. Becker, Mew TOG. . ..cccesesccs coe cocvccccocces 1 00 
William Van Norden, New York............-.++++++ 1 00 
Walter A. Edwards, Norfolk, Va............. ...++++ 1 00 
Albert F. Hunt, Newburyport, Mass...............-- 1 00 
Newark Union, No. 103, adver........ nacecdaceebhectd 3 00 
Kaneas City Union, No. 80, adver. .........-.... «+++ 6 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 

Money Orders through the Post Office. 
~2coer 

Tue interest of the late Henry J. Raymond in the New York Times, 
representing about one-third of the capital stock of the company, has 
been purchased by Mr. E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, Cayuga County, N Y. 
The price paid was $375,000. Mr. Morgan was one of the original 
stockholders in the paper, and for some time past has been one of the 
managing partners, in connection with Mr. George Jones, another of 
the original stockholders. These two gentlemen now hold eighty-two 
out of the one hundred shares of the stock representing the property 
| of the company. 
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ANTED—A SITUATION BY A YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR | 

with newspaper and job work, and who has worked in city and 
country offices ; can run Campbell power and Gordon and Liberty job 
presses. A permanent situation is desired. Satisfactory references | 
given. Those wishing such a person can learn further by addressing 
*“ PRINTER,” Box 75, Hammonton, N. J. 





Price, $15. 

A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 

Send for a Circular or Machine to 


H. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





J. H. Wrson. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 
Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights | 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. | 








DANIEL DERMOND. R. 8S. MENAMIN. 
DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


>. 


Special and prompt attention given to repairing | 
| 


ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 

HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRE SSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


| press together, clamping the line of type firmly. 





>> 


PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED, j 
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R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patented JuLy 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Prees. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tyinpan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





THE REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES. 
COMBINING GREAT ECONOMY. 


MORRIS’ PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 


The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device 
operates : 


Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels 


| quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
<7 of a line of type 


Figs. 2 and 5 give a clear idea of their ApsustTaBIuITy. Smaller 


| quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 


Figs. 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 
The spring of the 
brass is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 

All the usual Curves, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
a set of eighty pieces. Price, $15. 


CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 
For sale by R.S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 




















PRINTERS’ 
THE BOOK FOR WORKMEN. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 
BY THEO. L. DE VINNE, 


Is not a dry collection of prices and figures. It not only gives the 
prices for all kinds of ordinary work, but shows how to make special 
prices for odd or complex work. It gives much valuable information 
on subjects never before touched in any treatise on typography. All 
useful facts connected with Paper, Composition, Press Work, Litho- 
graphy, Bookbinding, Electrotyping, etc., that have any direct bearing 
on prices, are treated in the most thorough manner. 


The provision of duplicate tables, one of blank and one of printed 


prices, adapts the book to any part of the country. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to follow 
it as a business ; and it is for the education of the craft in the latter re- 


CIRCULAR. 


THE OPPORTUNITY WILL SOON BE LOST! 


TO OBTAIN 


T'ypograph ; 


OR, 


Harpel’s 


BOOK OF SPECIMENS. 


spect that this Price List is intended and admirably adapted.—Spring- 


Jield Republican. 


I have but one objection to your book, and that is, that it makes 


out-of-the-way knowledge of the business altogether too common, It 
has cost me a good deal to qualify myself to be a foreman ; but now 
that you have published your book, every scalawag of a compositor 
who chooses, can buy one of them and read it up, and set up for a first- 
class foreman.—Zaxtract from a printer's letter. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
450 pages medium 12mo, fine calendered paper. Cloth, $4 00; 
Morocco; $5 00 


This work is an elegantly printed, comprehensive, and valuable 


guide to assist 


NOVICES, AMATEURS, EXPERTS and MANAGERS 


in the Printing Art, and contains many novel, beautiful, practical, and 


suggestive examples of 


LETTERPRESS JOB WORK, 


For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, | 


and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. 





PRINTERS’ INKINC ROLLERS, | 


AND 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


We would cal! the attention of Printers to the A No. 1 article of 


ROLLER COMPOSITION we have been manufacturing for the past | 


three years, and are now prepared to furnish in any quantity, at 


TWENTY CENTS PER POUND. 

Our Composition is made of the BEST MATERIALS; is warranted to 
work any ink, in any weather; and, in uniform quality, is unsurpassed. 

It is manufactured in three distinct grades, the same in quality, but 
differing in firmness, thus adapting it to any oflice, press, or season. 
Rollers made from it are easily kept in order, can be washed with any 
of the materials in common use, will carry ink in any weather, do not 
lose their suction, nor crack, and are very durable. 

These excellent qualities, and its low price, render it the 

BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION 

in the market, and warrant us in claiming that it will give more gen- 
eral satisfaction than any other. 

We are also prepared to cast rollers at moderate prices for any of the 


presses nowin use. Full directions for casting sent with composition. 


J. Fi. OSGOOD & CO., 
30 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


such as are liable to be required daily from the hands of the modern 
| crafteman. 

It has met with prompt and liberal patronage everywhere, and re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of the leading printers and typo- 


graphic judges in numeroas sections of this country and abroad. 


To secure a copy of the book an early application will 
be necessary. The present limited editions are being 
rapidly exhausted, and no others will be issued, as the 
work was printed from type forms now distributed. 

Price, for white paper edition, elegantly bound in super English 
cloth, scarlet edges, $5.O 3 tinted paper edition, splendidly bound 
in full Turkey antique and calf, 810.50; half antique, 88.00 ; 
including post or express charges for transmission. 

The price must accompany orders, and remittances by means of 

Postal Money Orders preferred. 
(2 The remaining copies of the above Book are for sale by Type 


Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Material generally, and by 


OSCAR H. HARPEL, 


Printer and Publisher, 


175 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAN’S sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- Printers’ Inking Rollers, and Roller Gomposition, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATBSBS. 


| COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 


ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 
We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 


Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 


The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 


sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


ee 


AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMOND TyPE Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Auiines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, COLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


+~s.ee- ——— 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzorez Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 


needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MznaMIN. 


+-2s<eoe-+ 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand, 








THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C,, 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY CENTS RO PEA POUND, 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


+2eee 








This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY. Two YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and | eee, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—- 7seeer 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 


Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest mater al for Rollers that can be manufactured, Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages cla.med, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER ee CHEAPER — ANY OTHER. 


i a 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRINTING Houses IN PHILADELPHIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnut Srreet, PHInap’s. 


AGENTS. 





ALLIson, Smita & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. 
Wa. HALLEY, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. 
Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. 

Cc. P. Knient, 9% West Lombard at., Baltimore, Md. 

C. T. PAL8GRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. 
Cotuins & McLEeesTer, 705 Jayne st., Phila. 

Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 





%. S. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor st., Phila. 
G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
WaLKER, Evans & CoeswELL, 3 B st., Charleston, “ Cc. 
Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago hg 4 oundry, Chi 
MacKe.ar, Smitus & JoRDAN 14 Sansom st. Phil. 
Pearso. & Geist, “ Evening Express,” Lancaster, ‘Pa. 


| St. Louis Typz Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


—_——_—__————_—_—_— 


ype Foundry and Printers: Emporium, 


FIAGAR & CO., 
NO, 38 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


-——— +o - 








i, 


Joband Ornamental Type, 


Is prepared to fill Orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED FOUNDRY, HAVING A LARGE STOCK AND A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE MOST MODERN FACES OF 


INCLUDING 


POW ER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES | 


OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES, 





AGENCIES : \ 


208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


532 CLAY STREET, - - 


———-— + 202+. 





Parties in the printing business, or proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
<SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOK,” 


Which contains most of what is useful n a printing office. 


—-— «wee. --- —- 





Estimates furnished, and all Inquiries relative to the Business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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A.M, COLLINS, SON & CO, 





1871, 
Ses, e .aiet 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 





PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x28. 


No. 4 White China, 


“ 5 “ “ce 

“ 7 “ “ 

“ce S “ “ 

“ 9 “ “ce 

** 4 Colored China, 
“ 5 “ “ 

“ 8 “ oe 


Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, 


Colored Railroad Check Board, 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, 
Tag Card Boards, 
Thin Colored Blanks, 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 
Four-ply Colored Blanks, 
No. 2% Blanks, 

“ 31g “ce 


“ 6 “ 

“ 16 “ 

B “ 

| No. 4 bs 
- - . ‘ 
Opaque ” ‘ ° 


No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, 


Per 100. 


$6 00 
7 00 
8 00 
9 50 

13 00 


fo) 
or 
—) 


— 
— 
Sessa 
ea oo © 


No. 2 Blanks, 

“ce 3 “ 

“ oe “ce 

“ 10 “ce . 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
No. 10 Bristol, 


“ 3 “ 
“ 4 “ 
“ 5 “ ‘ 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
“ce 2 “ 


A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, 
A No. 2, 3-ply “ 


A No.1,2-ply “ White or Rose Tint, 
| ANo.1,3-ply “ 4s ‘4 


A No. Rs 4-ply “ Pv) pe 
Superfine 2-ply Bristol, 


| Three-ply Tinted Bristol, 


Five-ply _ : ; ; 

Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted, 
Double Satin Enameled, White, 

Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, 


Extra Porcelain, 


Double Thick Porcelain, 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 


SHaBP?'S PATENT CHECK RariLcRoaod, Crorm LINED, 22x24, 883 PER 100. 


. $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 


| Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Super Double Satin Enameled Tinted, 
Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted) 


Double Satin Enameled, White, 
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A No. 1, 2-ply do., White 


Three-ply Colored Blank 
A No. 1,3 


No. 4 White China, 
Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
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Three-ply 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ET6,, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


Ap Ren 






BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 











Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz................. $1, 2.00 | rate TO nc ois 045 2 sas'ecd weirs 50c, T5c 
eb re eee BOc, Te, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............. 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, DOBEEE.... .seeseesereeeceess 50c, Tc, $1 
Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib.............. cceucwecuce $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 
Sook and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50c, T5c | Fine Red, perlb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Dee p, or Orange. 1.50, 2.00 
NO a ey ey eee RE Bs ond! Kicadonssenecabinne $2, 2.50 - for posters. . Tdc, $1 
News and Poster Ink.................- 20c, 25c | Red, for posters.........++++. 50c, T5c, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 3.69 
a ee OSES: 50c to $1. Ee nin ona ki sheds 5 50C, 5c, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... $1, 1. 50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ‘ Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $i. 50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks......... -- $1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lanch, Price, 25 3 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 





SeLiina Pricr, 3) 36 48 60 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORES, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_—— 


C.E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &c, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsame furnish a ve 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


indifierent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and- approved of by competent prac- 


i 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS, 


News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) No. 1, per pound bedionwe 14 
“ Gee EIR No. 2, FP ee 16 
* Small Daily Papers... ....... No. 3, ge ae 18 
” Hand Preases.........:....... No. 4, ee . deeagiien 20 
« Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, RN. See cee 25 
RGA S ccbinacccdéncccccccccee =~ i aeens 30 
* TUE sosetabe <énceteccecetes ae ee 40 
on Tt) i Etenthendecdseescee. adewane - “oeneuiel 50 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off eae Re olthelin vis) 
“ “ Extra, No. 5, will not setoff.. “ ....... 1 00 
Cee dihcdbaknatnanceesattitae cases per pound, 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
WE cdbsaiaaditeisecdebescedbeasuhse ° 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. 
Ry ka. gb0e cc cceisccdocevesescce 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
i, oe GO SS a See 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound...................c00s 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, i POR SRS CR aie he 25 
Printer’s Varnish, i Rr eS” 30, 40, 50, 60 

“ a DUR iin diode his 0s eset nsee 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
TESTIM 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 

We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, Yr for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.—J/ilsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 

We are now neing, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
Cc. E. Robinson, Philadel hia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
y mags ay ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
on (N. C.) Morning r. 

We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson's printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory, in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 


After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 


and servicea 


we can —-_ recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as eee 


e article, superior in every way to the stock for whic 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on 
the rollers ; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in use 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. 
—FPort Hope (Canada) Times. 

e — Aneus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of 

anada. 


d our evidence in | 











UICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 
For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound.. 50 
For Card ~~ we. 4% a ee 60 
a obkbn sc cise casgesocccoccnhscoenseccsanmaes 00 
COLORED INKS. 

Red Ink, for Posters...............+- per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
- | RCE re o 2 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 

* WB ntindéneda 49¢0sbbeoe — 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
en sceccguesennereses ” 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
IL, cavnicdoceccstuhesiessedcs - «-.... 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Urteamnatine Tak... .....c.cssesccees - covceecosn ae oe 
bs “ for Enameled Cards. OS 6 ebeonianees 2 00 
Ee o  eeeteenele 75, 1 00, 2 00 
NS re er - «+--+. 50, %, 1 00, 2 00 
Dark 7 aaehnds beese anda 7 spain %5, 1 00, 2 00 
5d ncunecud wins oop ecdees ES BI 100 
BIGRMD TAR. 2.00 000ccc0cccesccccccccce we ee 100 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... a oo 70, 1 00, 1 50 
. .. —— ee an S 6_asschigeetin 50, 75, 1 00 
GEER BeBccad. ccccessccccsccsecseecas 6 OSushabachs eee 7%, 1 00 
Fee sed cane tnteesoccc 0sssseeocececs De”  . gubncaeene O66 50 to 2 00 
Lithographic Varnishes............. = eeececcoes obese 40 to 60 

ONIALS. 

Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 


dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher — 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburg Daily Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
| newspapers complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
| Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
| a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
| generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First, he 
was the first to put down the ty of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
freer inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
ties of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.—Pelersburg ( Va.) Index 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| CHAS. EK. JT OHNSOMN 85 CO. = 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 
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| BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
| Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 Carmine Ink, per O6...........2--0-. $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue...................... 50c, 
| CO rng secs cape crcdarasecgseces 50c, T5c, $1 | Purple —~" Per | aa. SOc, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster....................+- 50c, Tc, $1 | 
| Adame or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $i, 2.00 | Lake, per lb............0. ssccceeeee. $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 | 
| Book and Fine Book Ink.......... ... , te | Fine oe eee $3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 1.50, 2.00 
FERRI See * 0c | Red, for paper.... ........sc. cess sees 2, 2.50 for posters. . 7c, $1 
| News and PosterInk.............. 16c, 2c, We | Red, for posters .............. 50c, T5e, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $1, 2.4 
NT TI 5s 0's.05:500.500:00c 0a I ed 50c , We, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... , 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
. .$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib.. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


——t Pee > 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILES of L. L. BROWN & CO. We confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


PRICE List. 








SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. FANCY MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
7 D -HE ——-_— Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
oe | ne | 116 1b. 14 1b. Mento—cf following vieee: 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 | $5 15 | $5 80 85 80 12 9 | 8 | 6 | 4 {8 to Demy, 
ee : | FRR) BGO) B00 808 Tocep To Cap To Cap/to Cap To Cap) x Note, 
8 “ Long Fold only, 1380 /| 1 50 1 70 1 10 | $1.12 | $1.50 | $1.50 | $1.85 | $2.70 | $2 25 


Eh wuill i he ‘above nomen are for single 1008. On orde re for 10 ,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 





BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers. 























Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
PerReam. | $2.60 | $3.28 | $3.75 | $1.80 | _ $1.68 | $1.88 | $2.25 
We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, Rorac, DeuyY, Dovece Friar CaP, 
St ?E@-Royrac, MEDIUM, Crown, FLAT-Ca?. 


As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
tf INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. .€1 


~~ oe ee 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


+~ocooer 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO 


RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS. required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


S Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


BLavnk Book FacToRyY, PAPER WARENOUSE AND RULING Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE PRINTERS’ ENGINE. 


— +o + 


BAXTER’S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S ARMS COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS AT FAIRS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869 AND 1870. 


THEY ARE PERFECTLY SAFE 


FROM FIRE AND EXPLOSION. 


It is a complete machine, having 


BOILER, 
FURNACE, 
NO EXTRA INSURANCE TO 
PAY. ENGINE, 
SAFETY VALVE, 
TIE BEST SMALL 
GOVERNOR, 


POWER ENCINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


WATER COCKS, 
HEATER, 


STEAM GAUGE, 
SIZES FROM 2 TO 10-HORSE POWER. 


in fact, everything ready to connect with water 

pipe and chimney flue, and will yield more 

The Largest Size Occupies but 
4 1-2 feet floor space, 


power, with a given amount of fuel, than any 





engine ever made. 





WE FULLY GUARANTEES THEM AS ABOVE.Q 
READ THE FOLLOWING LETTERS: 


Sr. Joseru VALLeY REGISTER, ) , Seen it, including a large number of engine men and machinists, say 
(Established by Hon. Schuyler Colfax in 1845), + the same. Yours truly, BEAL, MILLER co. 
Sours Benn, Inp., May 15, 1871. \ | — 
Messrs. Russell & Speer : New Haven, Cr., March 15, 1871. 
Sirs :—The engine (3-horse power) performs in the most satisfactory | Messrs. Russell & Speer : 
manner, does all you said it would, and is fully up to our expectations Gents :—We have been using one of your 5-horse power Baxter 


in every particular, and exceeds them in regard to the amount of | steam engines for the last eight months, in our printing house, and can 
power, economy of fuel and water. We run all three of our presses on | give it our hearty commendation. When economy is taken into ac- 
twenty to thirty pounds of steam ; do not need over thirty pounds; and | count, it is certainly a desideratum. It occupies but little space, is 
in ten hours use only 25 cents worth of fuel (we use hard wood), and | easily managed, and conenmes but little fuel in proportion to the power 
less than a barrel of water. It is the most valuable and satisfactory in- | it furnishes. We run it ten hours per day on rh me one-third of a ton 
vestment that we have made for a long time, and you may draw on us | of coal per week, and drive one large Hoe Lithographic Press, one 
for any recommendation you desire, as it is ‘all our fancy painted,” | Campbell, one Globe (half medium), and one Gordon (half medium) 
and more too—the prettiest and most complete little engine in this | Press. The capacity of the engine is evidently very much beyond the 
part of the country. We are not alone in saying so, as all who have | amount of work we furnish it. PUNDERSON, CRISAND & CO. 


We have a large number of letters similar to the above. 
For Circular, Price List, and further particulars, address 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENCINE CoO., 


18 PARK PLACH, N. Y., 
OR THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


CHAS. H. SMITH, 135 N. Third Street, Philadelphia. SKINNER, LEARY & LINDSLEY, 25 Lawrence St., Newark, N. J. 
GEO. H. STOVER & CO., % Water Street, Pittsburg, Pa. CAMERON, BARCLAY & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 
TRIPP, EDDY & CO., 92 and 94 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. R. FINDLAY’S SONS, Macon, Ga. 


COLT’S ARMS CO., Hartford, Ct. Cc. 8. HUNT & CO., 185 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
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. | GAGE PAPER CUTTER. 


yt 





PATENTED MARCE 31, 1870. 
CUTS SO INCHES IN WIDTH. PRICE, $150. 


In the introduction of this machine, the proprietor has endeavored to supply a long existing demand among Printers, Bookbinders, and 
Lithographers, for a cheap and reliable paper cutter. 

It will be seen by the above cut, and a trial of the machine, that such a result has been obtained ; and he would solicit your attention to the 
new features exhibited in this cutter. It will be noticed that a cut is produced with a long, broad knife, operated by a combination of screw and 
slots running diagonally, thus giving a sliding motion to the knife, obtaining a cut with great ease, smoothness, and accuracy, through a depth 
of from four to five inches. The cutter is so simple in its construction that no practical printer or binder can look at the cut without compre- 


hending its working. It has iron back and side gauges, and a movable table, thus enabling the operator to clamp paper or card board up to 
one-fourth of an inch. 


They have been in practical use for over fifteen months, and during that period the manufacturer has made such improvements in the 


machine as to fully warrant his claims, which are, that he has the simplest, cheapest, most durable, and most accurate paper cutter in the market. 
For farther particulars, testimonials, terms, etc., address 


i. te we es ae oe ee, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINES, GAGE ParpeR CUTTERS, ETC., 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


. 
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BROWN & CARVER, 


No. G10 Jarvne ST@EET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
AR 
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PATENTED MARCH 7, 1871. 


The above illustration represents our Improved Paper Cutter, for the use of Printers, Bookbinders, Card Manufacturers, and 
others, Its design and movements are entirely new ; and its construction is in accordance with mechanical science, Every part is well finished, 
as clovely fitted, and of as good material, as the best machinery used in the industrial arts. We claim for it a superiority over other machines 
in the following particulars: It is heavier, stronger, better fitted and finished, works quicker, consumes less power, has an improved gauge by 
which, without any alteration, the material can be accurately cut to any width not less than half an inch; the adjustments of the knife are 
easier, and the paper is cut with greater accuracy. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


A2inches, - - ~ - $s00 | 32 inches, - 7 ~ - $515 
36 66 - - - 600 os “6 - ~ - 150 
(A. M. Couutns, Son & Co , 18 South Sixth Street. LetsENRING Paintine House, Dock Street. 
References, < G. 8. Harris, Corner Fourth and Vine Streets. Howakp CHALLEN, 1308 Chestnut Street. 
1a. R. CarPenten, 242 Chestnut Street. 


We also make an Improved Rotary Cutter, with patent Feed Motion, for Card and Bookbinders’ Boards. 
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BUMPBREY & BASLER’S 


PATENT EXCELSIOR LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINES. 
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To Print a Stone, 18 by 12, £95 | To Print a Stone, 25 by 20, £130 | To Print a Stone, 34 by 24, £185 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


EXCELSIOR WORKS, G9 OLD ST., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
THE PATENT E2 XCE LSIOR PRINTING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HUMPHREY & HASLER, 


(LATE FAIRBANE). ESTABLISHED 1800. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINTERS’ EN- 
GINEERS, &c. 





They are provided with Fly-Wheel and Handle for hand- 






oe tag power, or Fast and Loose Pulleys for Striking Gear for 
> ~~ ~ “ 
SS oo a —S a “. steam-power, as the purchaser may require. Two sets of 
Sarre, SSSR TAL =e ‘a; Roller Stocks, &c. 


PATENT DOUBLE ROLLING. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
OVER 300 AT WORK IN LONDON, PROVINCES, COLONIES, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT TREADLE MACHINES. 


REFERENCE—Messrs. LUCAS & SONS, Printers, CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


- SS ee 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
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Ss v 
Great improve- 2) 
ments have been | <4 


made in this Press — r 
within the last few ee 
months, making it @-< : 

~~ 


one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, deliverin 
the sheet —- 
side up, besides 
other an 54 et 
mente; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs eaey ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches....... $1,000 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


, Dansvit_e, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. Newbury: 

GENTLEMEN :—I have hed in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. It is ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 

Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 








GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 





Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury: 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a first- 
rate press yet. 
Respectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beantiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, pactced for Gelhvety oi... oc ccccsccceccsecces $50 





PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 


Price, 83¢ by 28, with frame................-.+++ $45 
83g by 28, withoutframe ................ 33 
16 by 2%, 7 su SanOCnnshoneehe 45 
ss . ~. ; Sees yt. 58 
MITREING MACHINES, Burr Cutter..........- 16 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ......... 5 


COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
to size ; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 
Coxsackie, New York. 
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COTTRE II: & BABCOCE’S | 
FIRST CLASS PRINTING MACHINERY. 








In the above engraving the most recent improvements in our FIRST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING PRESSES are represented, and are of a 
nature calculated to facilitate the convenience of the pressman and improve the quality of the presswork. Among the most prominent of these 


* improvements we would mention the well-fountain, so arranged as to work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and admitting of being 


cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, insuring a perfect register; a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any sized sheet—an important consideration 
in ik or pamphlet work. In making these improvements we have been governed by an experience of a a as press builders, and by 
the s tions of experienced members of the craft who are noted for their soundness of judgment and great abilities as printers. The working 
parts of the machine are finished with the utmost care and precision. The framework has been designed with a view to strength and beauty 
combined ; wherever stability called for more iron, it has been supplied; and the heavy bed-plates, furnished with all the sizes, give the entirc 
machine that steadiness when in motion on a wooden floor which cannot otherwise be obtained, except on solid masonry. For the conve- 
nience of the pressman while making ready, we have so constructed the Fountain and Distributing Apparatus as to be movable at pleasure—a 
convenience that will be appreciated by every operator. This engraving represents the Rack, Pinion, and Screw system of distribution ; 
but we are prepared to furnish the same machines with the combined table and cylindrical distributions, same as on our Country Press, as 
illustrated on next page, as may be preferred by customers. 


Sizes and Prices of First-Class Presses, with Steel Tracks, extra finish throughout, fitted for Hand or Steam Power. 


No.1, 19x24 inches, extraheavy, . . . . $1,275] No.5, 82x4$ inches, extra heavy, . . . . . $2,500 
No. 144, 19x85 “ extraheavy, . wh ie 1, No. 6, 32x50 “ - «+ nh. . « + 2a. ee 
No.2, 24x30 “ extraheavy, ... . 1,700 | No. 6, 38x50 “ extraheavy, ..... 2,700 
No.8, 25x35  ‘“ extraheavy, ... . 1,900 | No. 7, 34x52 “ a | See 
No. 4, 20x48 ‘“ extraheavy, .... 2,200 | No. 7, 34x52 “ extraheavy, .... . 2,900 
No.5, 32x46 “ ad 2,200 | No. 8, 41x60 “ " 8,500 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 

No. 2, 24x30 inches, j , : P ‘ $2,200 | No. 5, 32x46 inches, , - : , $3,100 
No. 8, 25x35 “ ‘ , , 7 ‘ 2,400 | No. 6, 33x50“ , , ‘ ‘ . 3,300 
Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25 ; other sizes, $50. 
EACH PRESS IS FURNISHED WITH BLANKET, WRENCHES, TWO ROLLER MOLDS, AND TWO SETS ROLLER STOCKS. 

Presses Guaranteed Equal to Representation. All Machinery Shipped from the Factory at Westerly, R. I. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R I. 
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COTTRELL & BABCOCH’S 


HAND AND STEAM POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 
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IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JoB P@zss. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many 
eminent practical printers, and with our long experience as press builders are enabled to offer a press that combines nearly all the good features 
heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. Strong girts have been added on the ends of the press, and large additional 
amounts of iron made use of in its construction, so disposed as to render the press both strong and ornamental. The —- are placed in the 
track, not moving with the bed as heretofore, and adjusted with ecrews, as shown in the cut. By this arrangement of the springs the press runs 
smoothly at a much higher rate of speed than is attained ray other country press. The well-fountain is used, so arranged that it can be cleaned 
in a moment, and the smallest quantity of ink used, which is of importance when colored or expensive inks are employed. Three form rollers 
and four diagonal Sane ee roilers, together with the large ink c finder, give the most perfect distribution. The press has adjustable roller 
bearers, separate fro.n the cylinder bearers, rack and segments, and improved gripper motion, operated with rollers moving up and down with 
the cylinder, and making perfect register. Our geering is accurately cut, Sea shafts made of wrought iron and faces hardened. The de- 
oe portion of the cylinder is handsomely polished. We would state that, to meet the growing demands of printers, we make a new size— 

ed 32x50—calculated for a nine-column newspaper. 


The beautiful appearance of Conner’s ‘‘ Typographic Messenger,” printed on this Press, bears ample 
testimony to its ability to execute the finest quality of Specimen Work. 





SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION, RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . ; . Bae Bed 31x46 inches inside bearers, . . . . . $1,450 
Bed 82x50 “ ” oo. « > Lie \ieeeee- * “ _v « oe 


Steam power, extra, $50; boxing and shipping, $50. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 


No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, R. I. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Wehneetip-etaquind in Strength and Durability. 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK--MANUFACTORY, HOSWIOE, CONN. 
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TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. : Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in d running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 

(6) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 

Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Rae Boston, December 13, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let yon know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 


| wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses re cently put » in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 


| say that defects in all other presses are 





been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing ; and [ can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long Ay agen seen the first perfect —L press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
n yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in hay we your 


genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very traly, . H. FARWELL. 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers, : $1,275 No. 4, 32x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “ Extra Heavy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52 “ _ 2,900 
No.1, 24x30 ‘“ _ 1,700 No. 6, 40x54 “ = ” _ - 3,200 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ »: HF “2,000 No. 7, 40x60 “ = Bs = ” 3,500 
No. 3, 31x46 “ ee i “2,500 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 

No.1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers, er ee 2,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 
No. 2) 25x35“ ; o- =) ae No. 4, 32x48 ‘“ ds 3,300 





Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; aie sizes, $50. 


Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


eco 


C. POTTER, Jh. & CO., 


TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, JR. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 
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RHE BES? COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE, 











POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Joh Work, | 





ae a 


The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNBRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 





TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x50 “ ” . « « Ree 4. 2te 4. Boe..“ ‘* » ater sie ee 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw, 


C. POTTER, JR. & CoO., 


Terms Cash. ; Wo. 10 Spruce Srreer. New YoRe. 
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“LIBERTY'’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium Worild’s Fair, London, 1862,and Paris Exposition, 1867. 





Tre SUBSCRIBERS tfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description Jf 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DecENeEn. 

Tus COMBINATION OF PrincrPLes in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DisTINCTNESs OF IMPRESSION On Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReataTeR of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facrirty and Sprep with which 
~ - be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Their Srwpriciry AND STRENGTH OF CoNSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF WorK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MacuHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smrp.icity or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Bur~p—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease In Runntine@; the 
ABILITY TO Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “ MAKING Reapy,”’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConRECTING A ForM WITHOUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BeEp, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary FIxTUREs, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press, 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . . ... . =. =. . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, .. .. . . 425.00 6“ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 550.00 “6-10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25, 
{#~ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. garg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DEtancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 









































DENNISON @ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


- — ee. 
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PRICE LIST | 
DENNISON’S 


PATENT 


SHIPPING THES. 


PRINTING EXTRA. 


With Strings 50 cents extra. 






























































PRICE LIST 


or 
DENNISON’S 
PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50c, extra. 


> 
$2.25 per 1000. 5 











; $2.50 per 1000. 
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$2.50 per 1000. nz | 
$3.00 per 1000. bo | | $2.75 per 1000. 
$3.50 per 1000. ew 
al | $3.00 per 1000. & 
$3 75 per 1000, >| $3.50 per 1000. i 
$4.00 per 1000. an ! rtd $3.75 per 1009. = 
ee 
| 
4.75 per 1000. - | 
ee $4.75 pe 2) | $4.25 per 1000. = 
2g $5.50 per 1000. = $5.00 per 1000. 


| 








SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


‘MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


| 


| 














CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 82 anp 84 Sovrm Srixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, ; Conems ln scink ogee diane 18x26, 25 Ibs. aoe 
Cc or Plate Paper various sizes and weights. | Check Folio 17}¢ x24, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
Tieted Plate Paper a meena Se Folio 17x22, 12,'14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Map Paper 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibe. 
Card Paper Je. i ie eS kien bet. vg ip RE FS 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
Prin ting a of ail Yo « 12x15, 9 lbs. 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. , CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
7am — 24, pon gy: => a &, and 44 inch, Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 

Jratting raper, in roils, oo and 40 inch. it: Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights 
5) > " i - 5 , . 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. Packet Note, lain and ruled. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING 8IZES8: = _ Sized . ag eS and 26 Ibs 

Duntebel 5c. 28S 23x31, 65 Ibs. “4 “ 47x22) 17'lbs. : 
Sy MR as cansaveen 20x28, 53 Ibs. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. and 40 Ibs, 
| Se 19x24, 45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 129 Ibs. 
er 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Demy 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 
EOTR DOO oi cveessece 19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS, 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 











